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Ayer & Son 


“As a man thinketh—” 


VERY man unavoidably creates and un- 

mistakably wears the index to his own true 

self. From the outward appearance you instinc- 
tively judge the man beneath. 

Likewise, the product of an industrial institu- 
tion is a reflex of the purposes and powers of its 
executives. It intensely verifies or refutes the 
claims of their solicitation for your patronage. 

In the product of the United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company, of Cincinnati, Baltimore 
and Brooklyn, we find that this client has created 
an index of appreciable quality. Our work has 
been to so prepare their advertising that it shall 
reflect their passion for perfection, that seeing it 
you will immediately have faith in “the man 
beneath.” 

Yes, it was a hard nut to crack. But we take a 
huge delight in tackling the hard ones. 
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Operation and Control 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit is organized like the 
business of a national advertiser. 


The manufacturer of nationally known goods main- 
tains a general office or central control which fixes 
policies and puts them in operation. 


His real strength lies in the fact that he also main- 
tains branch offices, plants and warehouses through- 
out the country to meet the particular needs of each 
sales territory. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit finds its central 
control in the same common aim and similar ideals 
that welded together the thirteen powerful publica- 
tions that compose it. 


In addition, The Standard Unit is backed up by 
seventeen editorial offices through the country, ren- 
dering a specialized service in their respective sec- 
tions to both farmers and advertisers. 


The Standard Unit has therefore built its success 
upon the same principles that have brought success 
to the national advertiser. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 


The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1843 
The Wim qr Pacific Rural Press 
1877 Established 1870 
Prairie nee «yl The Farmer, St. Paul 
Batablished 1841 Eatablished 1882 
nnsy Farm The Farmer’s Wife - 
- Taanes ise st etapienes 1900 
The Breeders’ Gazette : ‘aul 
Betablished 1881 Hoard’s Dairyman 
The Nebraska Farmer Betablished 1870 
Eatablished 1859 Seequaniiee Farmer 
Lincoln, Neb. = eet 7 int 
’ waite m, eigh, 
Hennes cemanes 1806 Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 


1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Ave 


Western Representatioes Eastern Representativ:« 
STaNDARD Farm Papers, Ino. Watvaop C. Rioranrpson, I< 
Chicago New York City 


All Standard Form Papers are mombers of the A. gS. ¢ 
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Substitution 


Representative of Printers’ INK Accompanies a Manufacturer in Inves- 
tigation of Liggett Sales Methods in New York 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE was an article in the 

February 24 issue of PRINt- 
irs’ INK, under the title “How to 
Combat ‘Own Goods’ Bonus in 
Chain Stores.” It was written by 
G. A. Nichols, the Chicago edito- 
rial representative of this publica- 
tion. The article arrived at the 
conclusion that the “own goods” 
bonus is not nearly the problem 
that it was a few years ago and 
that chain stores are now so anx- 
ious to please their customers that 
they do not permit their salesmen 
to use high-handed methods in 
pushing special brands. 

Mr. Nichols’s conclusions were 
challenged by the president of 
a large pharmaceutical company 
which manufactures and distrib- 
utes some 2,000 items. This man 
said that Mr. Nichols was entirely 
wrong. He said that a short time 
before his checkers had covered 
the Liggett drug stores of Greater 
New York and that they discov- 
ered substitution being flagrantly 
practiced. The president said that 
he would like to check the matter 
up for himself, and dared Print- 
ers’ INK to send a representative 
with him on the expedition. 
Prin ers’ INK accepted the chal- 
lenge and I was assigned to the 
inve tigation.. We were glad of 
the chance. 

For some tine we have wanted 
to publish an artic.e on the ques- 
tion of substitution based on pres- 
ent tendencies, For the last five 


or six years there has been little 
complaint about substitution. The 
reason is obvious. Manufacturers 
have been so busy filling their 
orders that they didn’t worry if 
competitors snatched some busi- 
ness away occasionally. But now 
that hotly competitive conditions 
are coming back, substitution is 
on us once more with all its 
woes, Particularly has the adver- 
tising curtailment made substitu- 
tion easy. The non-advertising 
policy of many concerns has side- 
tracked their merchandise in favor 
of goods that are more energeti- 
cally sold. 

The next two days were spent 
in catechizing Mr. Liggett’s sales- 
men in New York. During this 
time we parked Mr. Hamilton’s 
Pierce-Arrow in front of practi- 
cally all the Liggett stores in the 
five boroughs. (I am going to call 
this manufacturer Hamilton for 
the sake of convenience.) I be- 
lieve there were seventy-two 
stores on our list, but for one 
reason or another we passed up 
five or six of them. At every 
store I asked for either a package 
of Baumé Analgesique Bengué or 
a small bottle of Scott’s Emulsion. 

It took Hamilton a long time to 
teach me to pronounce the former. 
In fact, I was never quite sure 
that I was saying the right thing, 
so I wrote it on a piece of paper 
and often showed it to the sales- 
man, just as though my grand- 
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mother had sent me to the store 
to make the purchase. My com- 
panion, in his calls, did not stick 
consistenily to any one product, 
asking mostly for brands put out 
by his own company. We went 
into the stores separately. I went 
in first. Hamilton came in about 
five minutes later. We did not 
recognize each other, except once 
when we forgot we were strangers 
and absent-mindedly continued an 
argument which was started out- 
side. We usually stopped the auto- 
mobile quite a distance from the 
store, as we did not wish to have 
special attention shown us by bla- 
tantly exhibiting the fact that we 
were “limousine trade.” It might 
have upset the routine of the 
salesmen if they saw that they 
had such distinguished customers 
calling. So we remained humble, 
I wearing my old hat and Hamil- 
ton affecting a slouchy walk that 
somewhat detracted from his pa- 
trician appearance. 

As we rolled grandly up Fifth 
Avenue on our way to the first 
store on the list, Mr. Hamilton did 
most of the talking. “It won’t 
take you long, Murphy,” said he, 
“to see that I am right. They 
will begin pushing their own 
goods on you almost immediately. 
When you ask for Baumé Anal- 
gesique Bengué they will say 
‘Analgesique? Yes, sir; fifty- 
seven cents including war tax,’ 
and at the same time will pass 
out a package of their own brand. 
If you insist on Bengué’s, they 
will tell you that they are out of it 
or make some other excuse. You 
will be told that Scott’s Emulsion 
doesn’t contain as much cod liver 
oil as does the Rexall brand. 
When I enter the store I want 
you to listen to what they tell me. 
They will declare that my product 
rots the stomach, that our com- 
pany is no longer in business, that 
our brand doesn’t meet the Lig- 
gett standard and a hundred and 
one other excuses that may occur 
to them.” 

I said nothing. Silently, how- 
ever, I was sure that Mr. Liggett’s 
boys and girls would not stoop so 
low to make a sale. Once I was 
on the verge of jeopardizing a 
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week’s salary to back up my con- 
viction with a bet, but I happened 
to think of that ‘pending income 
tax instalment and kept my p ace, 

We determined to walk into the 
stores in a crisp and busines.like 
manner and to make known our 
wants in a clear and positive tone, 
so as to indicate that we knew ex- 
actly what we wanted. In the iirst 
half dozen stores, we were given 
what we asked for without com- 
ment. No attempt was made to 
switch us to other brands or to sell 
additional merchandise. 

I could see that Mr. Hamilton 
was puzzled. The programme evi- 
dently was not working out as he 
thought it would. The Liggett 
salesmen were not playing true 
to form. Hamilton appeared to be 
sorry he had said so much against 
them. “Well, well, this is cer- 
tainly a revelation to me,” he de- 
clared. “But perhaps we are not 
giving the men a fair opening. Let 
us be less certain in our demands 
and more hesitant in our ap- 
proach.” 


SALESMEN DIDN’T RISE TO BAIT 


Accordingly we changed our 
tactics radically. We made known 
our brand something like this: “A 
small size of Scott’s Emulsion, 
please. Scott’s is the best, isn't 
it?” That question gave the sales- 
men a legitimate chance to offer 
the Rexall brand, but let it be said 
to their credit that not a single 
one of them questioned our judg- 


ment. Some said, “It is a very 
good brand”; “It is the best 
known” ; “We carry several Emul- 
sions.” ‘ Two or three salesmen 


admitted that they thought Scott's 
was best, but that the Rexall was 
at least a close second and that it 
would be hard to choose as to 
quality among the leading half 
dozen brands on the market. 
We called at another eight or 
dozen stores, going through prac- 
tically the same experience at cach 
place. The investigation was get- 
ting nowhere, from the standpoint 
of my companion. Nichols’s ar- 
ticle was being vindicated in s)len- 
did shape. “I can’t understand 
it,” said Hamilton. “Something 
has happened. I have a report 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Increase Sales Through 
Advertising 


HERE is a growing tendency for cooperative 

associations to turn to advertising to increase 
or stabilize the market for their goods. Coopera- 
tive advertising is being used more extensively 
each year by many growers and manufacturers. 
Where there is a common interest such adver- 
tising is economical and of common benefit to 
all association members. 


From the shelves of provisioners throughout 
the entire country Diamond Brand Walnuts, 
Blue Diamond Brand Almonds, California 
Ripe Olives are today bought by name and at 
all seasons of the year. Cooperative association 
work plus advertising—of McCann workman- 
ship—has brought about this distribution and 
this market. 


Our experience in handling the advertising for 
cooperative associations has been varied and 
extensive. We are thoroughly conversant with 
their operating methods. 


If your association is about to market or pro- 
mote the sale of a product, we can be helpful 
in your sales program and your advertising 
plans. Let us talk it over with you. 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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here in my portfolio of a similar 
investigation which we made less 
than three months ago. You will 
see that in these very stores on 
which we have just been call- 
ing it was impossible to buy the 
products that are now being 
handed over to us so readily. Let 
us change our tactics again, be 
more chatty with the salesmen 
and see if we cannot find out why 
these fellows are so reticent about 
pushing their own goods.” 

So at the next store, after 
Hamilton had been given what he 
asked for, he said sternly to the 
saleslady, “I gave you a good 
chance there, madam, to push your 
own brand on me. Why didn’t 
you do it?” The girl was scared. 
I guess she thought Hamilton was 
Mr. Liggett himself, who had sud- 
denly descended on her in all his 
wrath. “It is against the rules of 
the company, sir,” she said. “We 


must give customers what they 

ask for, without any argument.” 
The next place Hamilton sprung 

the same question on a salesman. 


“The company is very strict on 
that point, sir, and is getting 
stricter all the time. It recently 
cut down the bonus which we got 
for selling ‘own goods.’” At the 
next store my traveling host said 
sort of friendly-like to the sales- 
man who waited on him, “So they 
have reduced your ‘own goods’ 
bonus, eh?” “Yes,” he replied; 
“but what is worse, I understand 
they are going to cut it altogether 
the first of the month.” 

One by one the salesmen, as we 
went from store to store and 
sprung the Socratic trick on them, 
pieced the story together for us. 
The attitude of the entire Liggett 
sales force toward the company’s 
own goods had changed because 
of some change in bonus arrange- 
ment. This was unmistakable. 
There was nothing disloyal about 
the attitude of the men. A few 
of them were frankly rebellious, 
but the majority accepted the 
change philosophically. A few of 
them even admitted that they 
thought the change in bonus plans 
to be a good thing. 

They said that the former ar- 
rangement undoubtedly induced 
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many of the salesmen to go too 
far in foisting company brands on 
the public. Several of the men 
said there was now so little in- 
ducement to push special articles 
that they would follow the line of 
least resistance and sell only those 
things in which customers ex- 
pressed interest. A number of the 
men follow a customer’s interest 
very skilfully. They watch the 
buyer’s eyes. If his eye lingers 
longingly on any article for a few 
seconds, that gives them their 
opening to suggest the purchase of 
that thing. 


HERE’S A REAL FIND FOR SOME SALES 
MANAGER 


We found most of the Liggett 
salesmen too well trained to 
push goods miscellaneously. They 
watch for an indication of your 
interest before they recommend 
anything other than what you have 
asked for. A white-haired gentle- 
man in one of the company’s 
stores in the Bronx gave us a 
splendid exhibition of salesman- 
ship. After I had finished pur- 
chasing Scott’s Emulsion I made 
the mistake of asking him if he 
had seen the new Gillette razor. 
In a jiffy he had it in my hands. 
“It will only take me a minute to 
demonstrate it,” he said. I pleaded 
a lack of time. Assuming that I 
lived in the neighborhood, he then 
offered to go to my home and 
demonstrate it for me. “In fact,” 
he stated, “if you get me on the 
phone any time, I'll see that what 
you want is sent up right away.” 
At that my eyes rambled to a dis- 
play of cigarettes. He was on me 
again. Although I do not smoke, 
he came within an ace of selling 
me half a dozen packages. I finally 
got out of the store with only a 
bar of Hershey’s chocolate in ad- 
dition to the product originally 
asked for. But Hamilton did not 
fare so well. When he left the 
store his arms and pockets were 
loaded with things the old man 
had sold to him. Mr. Liggett had 
better keep his eye on this fellow. 
Lots of sales managers would be 
glad to get him. 

In only one store out of the 
several dozen at which we called, 
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Your Market— 


The everyday requirements of the small-town 
family do not differ essentially from those 
in the large towns and cities. 





Of the billions of dollars that are spent each 
year for food, clothing, household furnish- 
ings and luxuries of every kind, the small- 
town families take their full proportion. 
And remembering that well over 50% of 
our population lives in small towns, the 
enormous extent of this market is apparent. 


The circulation of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN is almost entirely in small towns, 
and with its splendid reader influence offers 
by far the best medium (circulation and rate 
considered) in its field. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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was the service glaringly bad. The 
manager and his assistants were 
having a free-for-all scrap, and 
seeing that it was not a private 
quarrel, half of us (being Irish) 
got in on it. Peace was restored 
after a bit and our purchases were 
made. In most of the stores, how- 
ever, the service was splendid. We 
were waited on promptly and 
courteously and intelligently. 

A thing that surprised us was 
the capable manner in which the 
Liggett stores keep up their stock. 
We had heard considerable criti- 
cism on this score, but our expe- 
rience, at least, does not confirm 
the justice of it. Bengué’s Balm 
was delivered every time I asked 
for it. Only one store was out of 
Scott’s Emulsion. Hamilton dis- 
covered quite a few “outs” in the 
articles he was asking for, but this 
was to be expected, as the prod- 
ucts he was buying are not so well 
known. 


THE BENEFIT OF GETTING CLOSE TO 
RETAILERS 


Hamilton .enjoyed the expe- 
rience even more than he had an- 
ticipated. It was the first time 
that he had been so close to the 
firing line on which his goods are 
sold. He made many discoveries 
about the public attitude toward 
his house and his products which 
will have a decided bearing on his 
future policies. One of the sales- 
men took the starch out of his 
self-complacency. Hamilton was 
told by this descendant of Baron 
Munchausen that his company was 
“put” out of existence, that its 
products were no good anyway, 
and several other things that 
sounded like slight exaggerations 
to the startled listener. 

The “net” of the investigation, 
however, is that in the last analy- 
sis it really proved Hamilton’s 
contention. His argument is that 
no store can do full justice to a 
.manufacturer’s product if it en- 
courages its salesmen by special 
compensation to push the store’s 
own brands. Its intentions may 
be the best in the world, but its 
salesmen are naturally going to do 
everything they can to sell the 
merchandise from which they, 
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themselves, profit most. This sys- . 


tem is sure to produce vicious 
results. It is like spiffing in cloth- 
ing stores. “Spiffs” have done 
untold harm to the clothing busi- 
ness. It is a system of compen- 
sation that human nature is too 
weak to operate equitably. 

Hamilton, of course, had t!: 
advantage. He could prove | 
point right out of his own sa! 
records. Repeated investigatio: 
had disclosed to him that man 
Liggett salesmen were knocking 
his goods. The company, of 
course, knew nothing of that. lis 
attitude toward Hamilton and his 
products was friendly, but this 
friendliness was largely nullified 
by the bonus which induced the 
clerks to knock, despite the posi- 
tive instructions of the company 
to the contrary. This knocking 
stopped almost automatically as 
soon as the bonus lost its attrac- 
tion for the salesmen. Here again 
Hamilton is able to prove his con- 
tention. He looked up his sales 
to the New York Liggett stores 
and was surprised that they had 
jumped sharply upward at the 
very time that the chain had 
altered its bonus arrangement. 
What better proof than that that 
the bonus was the stumbling block 
in the outside manufacturer’s fela- 
tion with the chain! After our tour 
had been completed, I wrote a let- 
ter to George M. Gales, president 
of the Louis K. Liggett Company, 
giving the substance of our inves- 
tigation. A similar letter was sent 
to Mr. Liggett himself. 

Mr. Gales replied promptly and 
completely. Mr. Liggett also wrote 
saying that he had read a copy of 
Mr. Gales’s reply and added “he 
embodies in his letter everything 
I would say were I answering 
your letter, and I ask that you ac- 
cept his reply as my answer to 
you.” Here is what Mr. Gales 
said: 


Sowa oe 


I have received, and read with very 
great interest, your letter of June 14th, 
and appreciate the thoughtful interest 
which prompted you to write me so 
frankly. I shall reply to your letter in 
the same spirit. 

I am glad to know that the result of 
your investigation showed conclusively 


(Continued on page 129) 
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Merchandising a Cut in Price 


How J. A. Migel, Inc., Secured the Co-operation of Retailers in 
Featuring Trade-Marked Goods 


Or Sunday, May 29, the de- 
partment store of Lord & 
Taylor, New York, broke a prec- 
edent by devoting a full page in 
the newspapers not only to a sin- 
gle department of the store, but 
to a single trade-marked fabric— 
Tally-Ho Silk. The prominent 
feature of the advertisement was 
the manufacturer’s irade-mark of 
a coach and four; the copy was 
written by the manufacturer, and 


nati; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus; 
Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo; Mc- 
Curdy Co., Rochester; Geo. Stifel 
Co., Wheeling; H. P. Wasson. Co, 
Indianapolis; Myers Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Boston Dress Goods 
Store, Waterbury, Conn.; Block & 
Kuhl, Peoria, Ill.; L. S. Donald- 
son, Minneapolis; Heer Stores 
Co., Springfield, Mo.; The Lining 
Store, Newark, N. J.; Miller & 
Rhoades, Richmond, 
Va., and many 
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TALCLY-HO! 


The Silt of Summer — Radically Redwced 
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others are preparing 
a similar event. 
Perhaps the list is 
impressive enough 
to indicate that it is 
not impossible to 
secure the co-opera- 
tion of the big store 
in exploiting the 
manufacturer’s 
trade-mark, if it is 
made worth while 
for the store to do 
it. It at least sug- 
gests that the preju- 
dice of the big re- 
tailer against the 
display of  trade- 
marked goods is not 
invincible when he 
is approached from 
the standpoint of a 
knowledge of his 
own particular 
problems, rather 
than from the mere 
desire of the manu- 











LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE FEATURES REDUCED PRICES 
ON ADVERTISED BRANDED SILKS 


the fashion illustrations were 
taken from the manufacturer’s 
style book. The space was paid 
for by the store, however, and 
the advertisement was Lord & 
Taylor’s—not the manufacturer’s. 
. Since then the same thing has 

been done by Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn; Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia; Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago; H. & S. Pogue, Cincin- 
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facturer to secure 
“co-operation.” 

In Printers’ INK 
for May 19, an ar- 
ticle on “Getting the Manufac- 
turers’ Trade-Mark ‘Inside,’” told 
how the underwear house of 
D. E. Sicher & Company had been 
able to get its. trade-mark dis- 
played in the underwear depart- 
ments of stores of this same class. 
It was done by a study of the re- 
quirements of the store, not by 
arguments based upon the aca- 
demic importance of national ad- 
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Her new wash lady 


The farmer’s wife is to be consid- 
ered. Her home must be modernized. 
With the use of electricity extended 
to the farm, modernization of her 
home is now possible. By simply 
slipping the plug into the socket, the 
washing is done—the butter is 
churned—and the toast is made. 


Over 200,000 well-to-do farmers are 
reading the advertising columns of 
the American Fruit Grower. So do 
their wives. The farmer, like the rest 
of us folks has been trained to buy 
advertised goods. Are you missing 
out on this big market? 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 




















\\ H. R. MANKIN, Eastern Manager, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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vertising. And the same thing is 
true of the success with respect 
to Tally-Ho Silk. The stores used 
the trade-mark, not to please the 
manufacturer, but because he was 
able to show them that its use 
would help them to recover from 
the effects of an awkward mer- 
chandising situation. 

And incidentally the success of 
this plan enabled the manufac- 
turer to “put across” the intro- 
duction of a new product at a 
time when conditions seemed ex- 
tremely unfavorable, and many 
other silk houses were doing little 
more than marking time. 

The problem which confronted 
Migel at the end of. May was 
primarily that of starting the 
goods moving. As is well known, 
the sale of silks, and  espe- 
cially summer silks, depends to 
a large extent upon the weather. 
And May was an_ unseasonably 
cold month. Retail stocks had not 
moved, and the retailer would not 
buy, even at reduced prices. It 
was necessary, therefore, not only 
to reduce prices, but to merchan- 
dise the cut so that it might serve 
as a stimulant which would start 
the public to buying. * 

That is exactly what the silk 
company did. It went to Lord & 
Taylor with a proposition which 
involved the purchase of a quan- 
tity of Tally-Ho silk at an ex- 
ceptionally attractive figure, if the 
store would feature the merchan- 
dise. Such a deal was practically 
unprecedented in the history of 
the store, but so were conditions, 
and several factors combined to 
make it acceptable at that par- 
ticular time. The full-page ad- 
vertisement was run on the day 
preceding two holidays, when 
many of the other New York 
stores were using smaller space 
than usual. On the Tuesday fol- 
lowing (the first day the store 
was open after the advertisement 
was run), Tally-Ho Silk was dis- 
played in the windows and in the 
silk department. It is declared 
that the event resulted not only in 
large sales of Tally-Ho, but other 
silks as well. 

New York was only the begin- 
ning, however, as Migel Silks are 
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nationally advertised, and it was 
desired to duplicate the results 
elsewhere. The following te'ec- 
gram was sent to leading stores 
in all parts of the country: 

“Lord & Taylor used four full 
pages Sunday Times, World, Tri)- 
une, Herald, featuring Tally-Ho 
Silks exclusively. Effect on retail 
business electrifying. Similar op- 
portunity presented to you. Hold 
ing twenty-five pieces of Tally-Ho 
at $3 a yard provided your retail 
pricé will not be below $3.95. One- 
third white, one-third white ground 
and one-third sport colors. Copi 
of advertisements in mail. Wire 
upon receipt of same.” 

Foliowing the telegram a letter 
was sent, repeating the offer, and 
asking the store to be one of thi 
first ten to duplicate the event. 
The results obtained in two weeks 
are indicated by the list of stores 
already given. 

According to Frederick N. Sard, 
advertising manager of J. A. Mi- 
gel, Inc., the experiment has 
accomplished several important 
things. First of all, it has started 
silks to moving, not only in th: 
stores which advertised Tally-Ho, 
but in other stores as well. Tally 
Ho Silk is featured with more or 
less prominence by many stores 
which were not “in on” the orig- 
inal offer, for the advertising has 
led them to see the wisdom of 
cutting their prices, getting out 
from under, and buying more at 
the new figure. 


and Infants’ Fur- 
Changes Name 


“Women’s 
nisher” 


Corsets and Lingerie is the new nanv 
of the publication issued by the Bowman 
Publishing Company, New York, unde: 
the title Women’s and Infants’ Fur 
nisher. This does not imply any chang 
in editorial policy, the reason for th 
change being to have the name confor: 
more closely with the field covered |! 
the paper. 


Poster Association Will Meet 
In Detroit 


The annual convention of the Post: 
Advertising Association will be held 


Detroit, beginning October 11. This 
decision was reached at a meeting of t! 
board of directors, held at Atlanta prio: 
to the Advertising Club’s convention. 
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RENEWAL OF INTEREST IN 

institutional story advertisements 

is disclosed in recent issues of The 
Outlook. This is the most effective method 
by which the equipment, products, per- 
sonnel, and policies of a large business 
organization can be set forth in a single 
unit of advertising. It provides a con- 
venient and economical piece of promotion 
machinery for distribution in reprint form 
to directors, stockholders, bankers, in- 
vestors, and dealers. Its initial appearance 
in The Outlook places it before a selected 
audience of more than 100,000 thoughtful 
readers, the keynote people of their com- 
munities. A 12-page story of The Royal 
Worcester Corset Company appeared in 
the May 18 issue of The Outlook; an 
8-page story of The American Woolen 
Company in the June 22 issue; and a 
12-page story of The Gorham Company 
in the June 29 issue. A portfolio con- 
taining these three stories will be sent to 
you with our compliments on request. 


The 


Outlook 


**The most-quoted weekly journal in America’’ 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Will public ownership of public 
utilities insure us adequate and 
economical service? 


Here is a question that assumes 
increasing importance to the 
average manas he becomes more 
and more dissatisfied with his 
railroad service, his street car 
facilities and his bills for elec- 
tricity and gas. 


Collier’s has contributed much 
to the discussion of this ques- 
tion. And now comes Edward 
N. Hurley, a great business man 
who has given distinguished 
public service, who expresses 
with rare candor his positive : 
opinions about it. -¥ 
No matter what your own i 
opinion may be you will want 
to read this article for its vivid 
style and its close reasoning. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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UST as the multitudes in 1492 theorized against Columbus crossing 
an uncharted sea, and in 1919 against the U. S. Navy Seaplanes 
crossing the uncharted air from America to Europe, so Baltimore 

merchants from the beginning of the Sunday NEWS thirteen years ago 
theorized to the effect that it couldn’t be any good, that there wasn’t 
any place for it, that people went out driving or did something else on 
Sunday afternoon, and that nobody read it anyhow! 


All corking fine theory, the only trouble with it being that nearly 
100,000 people now pay 3¢ a copy for The NEWS every Sunday, and the 
paper carries from 32 to 36 pages chock a block with advertising, almost 
all of which runs in the Sunday NEWS alone, and for every line of 
which The NEWS has had to make good, opposing simple facts to the 
wealth of otherwise apparently faultless theory. 


About half of the Baltimore NEWS and Baltimore American combina- 
tion, which offer a combined circulation of almost 200,000 at the joint 
rate of 35c per line for 1000 lines or more, is Sunday NEWS, and it’s 
worth every cent of half the price we charge for the whole. 


Although opposed by theory, facts and real facts 
stand today for The Sunday Evening NEWS. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday.” 


Ghje Baltimore Americany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A, CARROLL . E. LUTZ ; 
Eastern Representative estern tative 
150 Nassau Street A Wwadeh First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


New York 


Advertising Manager 
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-ut a Sample of Your Product on 
the Buyer’s Desk 


business Paper Advertising of Ferry Screws and a Novel Sampling 
Campaign Increase Sales of Hard-to-Describe Article 


By H. D. North 


Secretary, The Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co., Cleveland 


Te men went into a hard- 
ware store to buy a set of 
heavy cap screws. The clerk 
showed them what he had in stock. 
One of the men picked up a par- 
ticular screw from among the 
samples, and turning to his com- 
panion said in a stage whisper: 

This is the one you want. See 
how dark it looks? That screw 
has been heat-treated and _ will 
stand up under the most severe 
shocks and strains. It will out- 
last any number of ordinary 
screws that have not been heat- 
treated.” 

Whereupon the man bought the 
cap screw his friend recommended 
and added something to his store 
of knowledge. If the salesman 
had mentioned heat-treatment and 
its desirability in a cap screw he 
might have heard it and he~might 
not. But when it came to him in 
a confidential “aside” from his 
friend, that was inside stuff, which 
when found, one should make a 
note on, as Cap’n Cuttle might 
Say, 

After that experience this man 
was wise in the purchase of cap 
screws. Yet he had not the least 
idea in the world what heat treat- 
ment was like. A little knowledge 
may be a dangerous thing, but it 
can serve many useful purposes 
before the danger point is reached. 

Put a prospect in the way of dis- 
covering things about a product 
for himself, and right away he 
starts to sell himself, and that is 
the kind of salesmanship that 
counts, 

| know many buyers that use 
desk playthings. One man I call 
on has a piece of asbestos pipe in- 
sulation on his desk which he 
P ‘ks up and plays with while we 

> talking. He caresses it, throws 
it from one hand tothe other, holds 


it under his chin, rolls it back and 
forth on his desk pad, and pats 
himself on the cheek with it. 

Another man has a small vial 
of machine oil which he holds up 
to the light every few minutes. 
Another has a miniature automo- 
bile truck that he loads with pins 
and clips while he talks. Still 
another has a sample of rope that 
he snaps and waves and winds 
around his wrist. 

Every one of these things, I 
have noticed, has a manufacturer's 
name on it, with a slogan or a 
talking point or two printed or 
stamped thereon. When the rep- 
resentative of one of these manu- 
facturers calls and talks about his 
product he tells the buyer some 
things the buyer cannot forget. 

I daresay our problem in selling 
Ferry Process Screws is no more 
difficult than the problem every 
manufacturer of a quality article 
has to deal with. When I call on 
a buyer I have a tremendously in- 
teresting story to tell him about 
our manufacturing methods, if I 
could talk to him as one engineer 
to another. But I cannot. Nine 
times out of ten he is not a tech- 
nical man, although some of them 
are not offended when they are 
treated as such. Consequently, I 
have very little to talk about that 
sounds startling. 


ADVERTISED SAMPLES 


When the idea occurred to us 
that we could put a_ sample 
Ferry Process Screw into the 
buyer’s hands, we thought we 
discerned an unusual advertising 
opportunity for an educational 
campaign in trade and technical 
publications that would make a 
sampling campaign very much 
more effective than it would be 
without advertising support. 
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But let me first state our sales 
problem in full and then the 
reader will be able to see exactly 
how our solution of it will apply 
to his own article. 

We sell to manufacturing con- 
cerns and to dealers. In one case 
we have a purchasing agent to deal 





Send for this 
Ideal Cap Screw 


It 1s something every buyer of a Cap Screw should 
have on his desk. A specimen of the ideal Cap Screw 


—the Ferry Process Screw. 


Every Fer 


The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland, 0. 





A Cap Screw distinctive in its unusual value—having 
five individual points of superiority which has won for 
Ferry Process Screws an enviable national reputation. 
Screw that is turned out is the exact 
duplicate of this Cap Screw in workmanship. They 
never vary in their uniformity and high machine finish. 
Compare this Screw with other makes—check these 
Ferry features one by one. You will be pleasantly 
surprised at their superior quality and workmanship. 
Write or wire today for above sample and prices. 
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perches on his shoulder like a 
chip, inviting battle. 

Now, how was it possible for 
us to make the buyer realize thi 
we had something different, and 
to get him to make comparisons? 

In 1907, when our company wa: 
established, our founder, Thomas 
Ferry, came fo: 
ward with a ne 
principle in screy 
making. Under tl 
old method a bar « 
steel the size and 
shape of the head is 
used. The shank of 
the screw was 
formed by milling 
away the steel until 
the right size was 
obtained. A lot ot 
good steel was 
thereby wasted. 

Thomas Ferry in 
vented and patented 
a matrix, or die, 
whereby a bar of 
steel the size of the 
shank, not the head, 
could be used, and 
the head formed by 
compression in the 
matrix. This proc- 
ess made other re- 
finements __ possible, 
pointed ends, ma 
chined heads and 
heat-treatment. 

The thing that we 
sought to accom- 





PROCESS SCREWS 


ATTACHED TO THE CAP SCREW IS A TAG WHICH SUMMA- 
RIZES ITS TALKING POINTS IN NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 


with, and in the other the pro- 
prietor or buyer of a store. 

Both these classes of customers 
purchase hundreds of articles that 
they rarely see. They see the 
packages and boxes, but only once 
in a dog’s age do they meet the 
article itself eye to eye and hand 
to hand. 

But do they let the salesman 
who calls on them know this? 
They do not. Let a salesman ask 
such a buyer a question or two 
about the quality, shape, texture, 
taste, feel, strength, efficiency, ser- 
vice or potency of some of his 
lines and insult hops out and 


plish in our sales 
campaign was to in- 
vite comparisons of 
our product with 
others, not by knocking the others, 
but by emphasizing the superior 
advantages of our goods. Our 
thought was to teach buyers the 
value of buying on a comparative 
basis. We felt that if we could 
get a Ferry Process Cap Screw 
into the hands of a buyer and in 
vite him to compare it with other 
makes, it would result almost 
automatically in increased sales. 
Early this spring we prepared 
a series of advertisements that is 
now running in a list of business 
papers reaching buyers of auto 
mobile and machinery plants and 
hardware dealers and garage men. 
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In the first advertisement a 
Ferry cap screw in heroic size is 
illustrated with a caption reading, 
“Send for this Ideal Cap Screw.” 
The copy, in part, read: 

“Tt is something every buyer of a 
C - Screw should have on his 
de SK wee 

“Every Ferry Screw that is 
turned out is the exact duplicate 
of this Cap Screw in workman- 
ship. They never vary in their 
a and high machine 

nish. 

“Compare this screw with other 
makes—check these features one 
by one. You will be pleasantly 
surprised at their superior quality 
and workmanship.” 

In succeeding advertisements 
the exclusive features are each 
one taken up and dealt with sep- 
arately. The second advertise- 
ment is on “Fourteen Years’ Ex- 
perience.” Others are _ entitled, 
“Heads Die-Made,” “Heads Com- 
pletely Machined,” “Ends Prop- 
erly Pointed,” and “Heat-Treated.” 

Simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of the advertising campaign 
we started an extensive sampling 
campaign by mail. For this pur- 
pose our mailing list was very 
carefully prepared and included 
the names of a_ large list of 
buyers. 

The mailing piece consisted of a 
special envelope, size six and one- 
half by three and one-half inches, 
attached to one end of which was 
a small linen bag just large enough 
to hold one full size Ferry cap 
screw. Within the envelope we 
enclosed a letter and a printed tag, 
with a string attached to the latter 
so the buyer would be able to tie 
the tag to the screw the moment 
the package was received. 

The letter was not filled in. A 
two cent stamp was affixed to the 
upper right hand corner of the 
envelope to cover the letter post- 
age, while stamps for the parcels 
post rate were affixed to the left 
edge nearest the linen sack con- 
taining the cap screw. 

The letter read: 


Attached we are mailing you a sam- 
ple Ferry Process Screw for your desk. 
Keep it for ready reference and com- 
perison. Please note the high qual- 
ity and workmanship of the product 
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made by the Ferry Patented Process, as 
we firmly believe that it is not equaled 
at prices offered to secure your require- 
ments. 

Ferry Process Screws are pioneers in 
this particular field of manufacture and 
lead by several years all other makes. 
Consider, therefore, Ferry Process 
Screws with other makes for the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


(1) Ferry Process Screws are no 
experiment. Fourteen years’ experi- 
ence guarantees a time-tried product, 
approved by the leading mechanical 
engineers. 

(2) Heads made in ne die, 
or matrix (Ferry Patented Process), 


assures perfect uniformity and 
smoothness of hexagon faces for 
wrench fit. 


(3) Heads completely machined, top 
and bottom, securing high-grade fin- 
ished a nce desired. 

(4) Eads ~~ Thread- 
ed to Pratt and itney gages as 
standard for accuracy. 

(5) Heat-treated at no additional 
cost, guaranteeing uniform strength of 
material to assure proper performance 
under most severe shocks and strains. 
Engineers demand it. None depend- 
able without it. 

The above advantages have gained for 
Ferry Process Screws a national reputa- 
tion, When buying, compare others for 
the advantages mentioned. Be _satis- 
fied with the best at a price that is 
right. 

Prepare to fill the demand for Ferry 
Process Screws by having the best on 
your shelves for the requirements of 
your customers. 


The response to the advertising 
was immediate. Requests for the 
sample screw came in with every 
mail. Up to date we have sent out 
about 2,500 sample screws. So 
rapid was the return on our ad- 
vertising that in the second week 
of the campaign our cap screw 
business exceeded any other week 
in the year. 

In my travels about the country 
I am finding our sample cap screw 
on the desks of buyers every- 
where. One of the most impor- 
tant features of the campaign was 
the tag we made to be attached to 
the screw. This tag resembles an 
ordinary shipping tag made of 
white, tough stock and printed on 
both sides. One side reads: 


KEEP ON YOUR DESK 
Ferry Process Screws 
(Patented Process) - 


as 
Manufactured by 
THE FERRY CAP AND SET SCREW COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Compare with other makes 
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The other side is printed: 


Ferry Process Screws 
Advantages 

14 years’ experience. 

Heads die made. 

Heads machined. 

Ends pointed. 

5. Heat-treated. 

FERRY PROCESS SCREWS 
Buy only the best 


Foenu 


Our letter did not tell the buyer 
to attach this tag to the screw, 
but he did it anyway. I thought 
that was interesting. 

During the year 1920 we ran an 
advertising campaign in national 
publications which brought our 
products before the attention of 
thousands of new customers. We 
believe our advertising this year is 
cashing in effectively on some of 
the good work our national adver- 
tising of last year did for us. 

The educational work accom- 
plished by the sample cap screws 
distributed is beyond computation. 
It is sound and permanent because 
we have worked on the principle 
that the best way to educate a 

buyer is to make it possible for 
‘ him to educate himself. A buyer 
who can sell himself on a proposi- 
tion is sold more quickly and more 
effectively than he can be sold 
by a salesman. This is the story 
brought back to us by our 
own salesmen. 


Hyman Leaves Cole Motors 


Effective July 1, H. R. Hyman will 
resign as advertising and promotion man- 
ager of the Cole Motor Car Co., Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Hyman’s connection with 
the Cole company extends over a period 
of almost seven years. He has made 
no announcement concerning his plans 
for the future. 


W. H. Moore Now Advertis- 
ing Manager 

William H. Moore, for ten years with 
the Peck, Stow & ilecox Company, 
Southington, Conn., has been appointed 
advertising manager, succeeding H. D. 
Leonard, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in Printers’ InxK recently. 


Arthur Ackerley Makes a 
Change in Toronto 


Arthur Ackerley, who for the last six 
years was on the copy staff of the Baker 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., of Toronto, 
has joined the organization of R. C. 
Smith & Son, Limited, advertising ser- 
vice agency, of Toronto. 
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T 
New Accounts for Wade 
Agency 

The Wade Advertising Agency, of 
C hicago, has secured the Seapine of he 
Cataract Pump Company, of that c 
manufacturer of water supply syste: 
for farm and country estates. he can 
paign for the present will be in fam 
papers. 

Other accounts obtained by thi 
agency include: Mogul Storage Batt. 
Co., Chicago, storage batteries; Pion 
Manufacturing Co., Middlebury, In: 
silos; Cooper Cordage Co., Chica 
binder twine; Builders Products ( 
Chicago, roofing; Anderson Box C 
Anderson, Ind., egg and chick boxes 
Duncan Manufactur 


Tw 


Fs as 
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shipping coops; 
Co., icago, pressure canners 
cookers; Smith & Nixon Corporati 


Cincinnati, pianos; Numatone Manuf 
turing Co., Chicago, attachment 
player-pianos. 


avs 





Chas. G. Tomerlin with 
Street & Finney 


Chas. G. Tomerlin has been elect 
vice-president of Street & Finney, Nev 
York advertising agency. He has beer 
merchandising manager of the Pet 
Dry Goods Company, Indianapolis, a: 
reviously held a similar position wit 

m. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland 
partment store. 
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Additions to Nichols Agency 


O. T. Frash, formerly of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., advertising 
agency of Milwaukee, has been added to 
the copy staff of the Charles F. W. 
Nichols Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Another addition to the Nichois 
staff is William C. Hanks, as chief audi- 
tor. He formerly was with the Snitzler- 
Warner Company, of Chicago. 





George W. Coleman to Head 
Babson Institute 


George W. Coleman has been appointed 
president and dean of Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mr. Coleman 
was a former president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. He was the founder 
of the Open Forum Movement, which 
has been developed under his direction. 





Will Advertise Nursery Stock 


The Addison Advertising Agency, « 
Chicago, has obtained the account « 
the A, Washburn & Sons Nursery, | 
Bloomington, Ill. Advertising will | 
run in class magazines and newspape:s. 


a 





Morgan Chemical Accoun‘ 
with McCann Co. 


The Morgan Chemical Company, Nw 
York, manufacturer of insecticides and 
disinfectants, has placed its advertising 
with The H. K. McCann Company. 
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j Seal of Philadelphia 


Working for wages in 
Philadelphia 


pee Philadelphia is known both as “The City of 
Homes” and “The World’s Workshop” 


Dr. E. J. Cattell, Chief Statistician of the City of Philadelphia, 
reports that six hundred thousand of its population (male and 
female) are working in its 16,000 manufacturing places and 
48,000 stores and mercantile establishments. 
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= This means that about one out of every three people in 
an e . . “= . ” 

sing Philadelphia is a regular recipient of a “pay envelope. 

at Whatever you have to sell, it will certainly be to your 

aos advantage to advertise its merits to Philadelphians. 

adi There are 390,000 dwellings within the city limits, and 


zler 


170,000 of them are owned by their occupants. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
May, 499,158 copies a day. 

No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial 
methods of stimulating circulation have ever 
been used by The Bulletin. 


i 


lletin 


Bu 





The Bulletin’s circulation is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania, and is 
one of the largest in the United States. 
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Your own ‘Advertising Dolla¥hes 
= \HINK it over, Advertising he en 
Agents. You havea servic piofe 
B e oe 

“to sell toa specialized class get th 
toa group of men knownasadver cess 2 
tisers. ‘These men naturally reac! whole 
a publication which is devote: vertis 

to the subject of advertising- field? 
Printers’ Ink, for example—and Thin 

Advertising Agents have ae 
abitually, and more or less | bs k 

regularly, advertised in such ; - 
publications. pas 

A few of you have occasionall\ gathe 


stepped outside the field—but point 
not a single one has spent his 
whole appropriation elsewhere. 


Now put yourself in the place of 
the manufacturer. Why should 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. Head 


With 122 member papers reaching 53 
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laWhere do most of you spend tt? 


‘ he entirely disregard the trade or 
‘ p!ofession to which he sells; for- 
get the papers essential to its suc- 
; cess woe progress and place the 
c whole, or major part, of his ad- 
. vertising budget in the general 
field? Is there any good reason? 
Think it over, Mr. Agency Man 
—it’s your advice that makes or 
h breaks the best accounts, that in- 

directly determines the degree of 

your success. We'll help you 

















To the man who 
never heard of you, 


\ gather facts to prove the case in you do not exist 

it point. 

iS 
“ Member of The Associ- ‘ 
ated Business Papers, 

i . Inc.” means proven cir- 


| : - culations, PLUS the 
j ; highest standards in ali 
other departments. 


Gtorce 
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Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
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How the Smiths Buv 


A decade or so ago Mrs. Smith would buy a loaf 
of bread. Today she buys a trade-marked brand )f 
bread. 

The collar that Mr. Smith wore was just a coller. 
Today it is an Arrow, a Lion, an Ide. 

For the Smith family no longer follow old hit- 
or-miss methods of buying. They have learned tlie 
dollar-for-dollar value of every article they pur- 
chase. They know how to compare, pick and choose. 
Advertising has taught them. 

Advertising determines the make of the Smith’s 
talking machine; the brand of their breakfast food; 
the tires on their automobile. Advertising has 
taught them what to buy and how to buy. Adver- 
tising has developed a new science—the science of 
spending. 

The Smiths of New Zealand and the Smiths of 
New York—the Smiths of Shanghai and the Smiths 
of Seattle are all alike in this respect. 

Consciously or unconsciously, everything they 
wear, everything they eat, everything they work 
with, play with, live with, is a product of the in- 
fluence of advertising. 

And the Smiths of Chicago are no different. 

Except in this: that they can be swayed by a sing/ec 
advertising influence. 

The Chicago Smiths are swayed in their buying 
decisions by the advertising influence of one news- 
paper whose 400,000 circulation actually reaches 
over 1,200,000 active, responsive buyers—by 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Better Export Sales Letters 


Le: ers Which Establish the Reputation of an Enterprise with Prospective 
and Actual Customers Abroad—Every Letter Is a Sales Letter 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Sales and Export Manager, Carter’s Ink Company 


[’ is a fatal fault in exporting 

) assume that the foreign mer- 
cha it appreciates or has reason to 
apt eciate the domestic standing 
of «ny manufacturer. The repu- 
tation of the exporter is built 
fron the letters-which go out on 
his letterheads. 

This is clearly proved by a 
single example and from the de- 
ductions which can easily be 
drawn from this single example. 
An American manufacturer whose 
saks had been for forty years 
confined to the domestic market, 
wisely decided to seek sales out- 
side the United States. Equally 
wisely, it selected from its do- 
mestic sales force a veteran rep- 
resentative, a man of exceptional 
likeableness and personal mag- 
netism. This salesman made a 
highly successful first trip. He 
opened accounts in each market 
he visited with the most reliable 
and important merchants. He 
proved beyond doubt his own 
ability and honesty. 

On his second trip his customers 
became his friends. He was en- 
tertained at their homes. He was 
welcomed at their clubs. His 
counsel and advice was sought in 
the general conduct of their busi- 
ness. But to the many new cus- 
tomers the salesman was the 
important factor. He could have 
easily transferred 90 per cent of 
the business which he had brought 
into being to any competitive 
, luct which he might have se- 
lected. The manufacturer had not 
est:blished his reputation as more 
than an enterprise with a worthy 
produet and the employer of one 
exc-ptionally able salesman. 

lut by the end of the fourth 
yer the house, through its cor- 
resvondence, had established its 
rep itation. As one merchant told 
the salesman, “All of us liked you 
so well that we wished to confine 
our relations with your house to 


contact with you alone. We never 
wrote your house. We held all 
orders possible for your visits and 
cabled for our emergency needs. 
But since, by letter, we have come 
to know your president, your gen- 
eral manager, your sales manager, 
your finance man, your advertising 
man and your traffic man, we 
must believe that your associates 
are all of your calibre. You are 
to be congratulated on identify- 
ing yourself with such an enter- 
prise.” 

The executives of any enterprise 
meet but few of its customers, 
and these at infrequent intervals. 
Letters are, therefore, the me- 
dium by which policies are shown 
to its customers, and from letters 
deductions are drawn as to their 
fairness. It is particularly im- 
portant, as the incident related 
shows, that, regardless of the in- 
dividual or the department from 
which correspondence originates, 
there be a uniformity of tone, a 
building up, letter by letter, of 
good-will, Every letter should 
build reputation for the enterprise 
as a whole instead of for the in- 
dividual who signs the letter. 


WRITER SHOULD SIGN PERSONALLY 


It is particularly important in 


export selling that pen-and-ink 
signatures over titles be used. 
These pen-and-ink signatures over 
proper titles give to rather than 
take from the reputation of the 
enterprise as a whole. If only a 
cold typed signature of the cor- 
porate name appears, there ¢an be 
no building of friendship for the 
entire enterprise by the addition 
of friends, one by one, whose 
names in the personal touch of 
pen-and-ink signatures come to be 
familiar. 

It is highly important, also, that 
the tone of every letter to a for- 
eign customer truly represent the 
enterprise. There can be crude- 
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ness of expression, if behind the 
crudeness there is the proper spirit 
and the proper appreciation of the 
customer’s needs and desires. But 
the curt, the impatient, the in- 
sinuating note in a single letter 


from any department will do 


damage all but impossible to re- 
pair, 

For this reason—the tremen- 
dous damage a single poorly 
handled export letter can create 
—many firms have all letters to 
their foreign customers written in 
a single department. This is 
either a mistake or a convincing 
admission of a grave business 
weakness. It is a mistake—as 
shown by the episode of the sales- 
man—to encourage customers to 
have their allegiance with an in- 
dividual instead of with the 
business as a whole. It is a con- 
fession of weakness for any 
executive to admit that he has in 
his domestic employ any man 
whose work brings him in per- 
sonal or semi-personal ' contact 
with customers, who is unable to 
represent the enterprise creditably 
and with whom there is danger 
of loss of business by the tone 
of his communications. 

Many exporters fail to capitalize 
in their correspondence their ad- 
vertising in export journals. This 
is a decided mistake. Consistent 
advertising in the better export 
journals prepares the field for ex- 
port correspondence by establish- 
ing a reputation for the advertiser 
in the minds of both importers 
and consumers abroad. Many en- 


terprises which are nationally 
known are internationally un- 
known. The export journals, 


through their advertising columns, 
afford the opportunity to create 
exactly the right background to 
insure the careful reading of. sales 
letters. 

One leading exporter invariably 
precedes his mail attack on a 
market by full-page advertise- 
ments which appeal to the im- 
porters in that particular market. 
Then he bases his letters on these 
advertisements which he has re- 
printed, carefully showing at the 
top of the page the export jour- 
nal in which the advertisement has 
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appeared. Thus he links the es- 
tablished reputation of the export 
journal with his own sales appeal, 
This exporter has had excellent 
results from this method, «nd 
feels that it enables him to get 
extra dollars from his advertis- 
ing investment. 

The greatest asset that the ex- 
port letter creates is the building 
of business friends. The greater 
the number of friends within an 
enterprise which each export cus- 
tomer feels he possesses, ‘he 
greater is the certainty of his 
permanent regard for the enter- 
prise as a whole. 


EVERY LETTER IS A SALES LETTER 


The primary object of all busi- 
ness is to earn net profits. In 
exporting, net profits over a long 
term of years can only come from 
well-made sales. Every step in 
the long journey must be a defi- 
nite sales step toward the goal of 
net profits. From the very pur- 
chase of raw materials—even be- 
fore that—from the very location 
of the manufacturer’s factory, 
each step must be toward profits 
earned by intelligently applied 
ability. There is no part in any 
process of manufacture _ that 
should not be a sales step. 

If the truth of this is admitted 
—and it must be admitted by 
every careful student of merchan- 
dising—then it is clearly seen that 
as a transaction, an exchange or a 
prospective exchange of merchan- 
dise for money, approaches or is 
consummated, every step is de- 
cidedly and clearly a sales step. 
Surely every communication with 
a customer, or one who is desired 
as a customer, must be a sales 
communication. Every letter must 
convey a sales idea. 

Take, for example, an acknowl- 
edgment of an order. On its face 
the letter is purely routine in 
character. Yet the sales idea to 
be considered and included is to 
make the acknowledgment of such 
a character that it will lead to 
other orders. The securing of 
further orders must admittedly be 
a sales development, and any Iet- 
ter that furthers that sales de- 
velopment is a sales letter. Take 
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a -ollection letter, as an example. 
It is quickly to be seen that a 
collection letter is essentially a 
saies letter. It paves the way, 
through its successful outcome, to 
sales impossible without it. 
ndeed, the collection letter of 
the best type is a direct rather 
than an indirect sales letter. One 
of the best types of collection let- 
ters Causes payments to be made 
because the debtor is sold on the 
desirability of some specific mer- 
chandise which he knows that he 
cannot obtain until he has liqui- 
dated his outstanding indebted- 
ness. The fundamental sought in 
every letter, whether it be in re- 
lation to credits, collections, for- 
warding or actual merchandise, is 
to sell the broad idea that the ex- 
porting enterprise is one with 
which relations are desirable. 
The idea of every letter as a 
sales letter must be clearly recog- 
nized by every correspondent and 
by every department. With the 
appreciation of the importance of 
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this basic idea there will be an 
end to routine letters in exporting. 
Every letter offers each corre- 
spondent, no matter how humble 
his position, an opportunity to 
work directly in the most impor- 
tant of all tasks, the bringing into 
being of closer relations with cus- 
tomers. There is no man in any 
enterprise too high, and no man 
too low in position, to be an ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Since every letter must be a 
sales letter, must be a definite step 
toward a definite goal, it follows 
as a natural consequence that each 
letter must be freed from the rou- 
tine in expression as well as the 
routine in thought. Letters may 
be conventional, but never stereo- 
typed. The customer is entitled 
not only to the courtesy of ac- 
knowledgments and advices, but 
also to individual thought and 
individual treatment. To make 
every letter a sales letter the cor- 
respondent must learn to make 
each letter contain both his own 
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individuality and this individuality 
adapted to the individuality of its 
recipient. 

There is ample opportunity to 
make every letter a sales letter. 
It is a question of state of mind 
on the part of its writer. If the 
writer merely corresponds from 
necessity or from ordinary busi- 
ness courtesy, his letters will re- 
veal the fact by their entire ab- 
sence of the selling thought and 
from the absence of the spirt of 
service which must be behind each 
selling thought to make it sincere. 

“Remembering your  instruc- 
tions” or “Because of your 
preference” change the most me- 
chanical of letters into personal 
messages, reminding the customer 
of your standards of service in 
their application to him. The “We 
have shipped per S.S. Asiatic” is 
inferior to “Your order, includ- 
ing sales help, in which you have 
shown such interest, has gone for- 
ward by S.S. Asiatic”; not only 
because the first expression of the 
idea is stereotyped, but also be- 
cause the mental image which the 
second wording brings before the 
buyer is personal and pleasing. 

In adjustments it is possible to 
do more harm than good, even 
when meeting the customer’s 
rights and wishes completely, if 
the letter confirming the adjust- 
ment leaves room for the infer- 
ence that the adjustment is re- 
luctantly granted and is an 
imposition, Letter after letter to 
export customers on a matter 
of adjustment has offended cus- 
tomers when the opportunity for 
a sales letter in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term was offered— 
offered at:a cost which demanded 
the right letter which would ce- 
ment instead of destroy the busi- 
ness relation so hard to win and 
so easy to lose. There should be 
a heavy penalty for anyone who 
makes an adjustment an insult to 
the foreign merchant. There is 
a heavy penalty to the enterprise 
he represents! 


THE SPIRIT BEHIND THE LETTER 


It is, perhaps, impossible to 
over-emphasize the truth that the 
good sales letter is a matter of 
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spirit as well as technique. It 
conceivable that a letter well-nic! 
perfect from the standpoint 
technique might well be decided y 
inferior to a letter which show 
clearly a spirt of co-operati 
and the understanding of the cu.- 
tomer’s requirements, yet was nt 
without technical blemishes. 

Letters are not only the e 
pressions of ideas, but also t 
expressions of states of min 
The experienced dictator w 
writes numerous letters each d 
to customers and prospective cu 
tomers overseas will testify th:t 
it is most easy to dictate a lett r 
which merely expresses the sol 
tion of a problem without 
wording the letter that it is of t 
greatest benefit to the one f 
whom the problem was solve: 
There are able export executiv: 
who confess that if they wri! 
under pressure, with too many 
letters ahead of the one whic! 
they are dictating, they lose 
through this pressure the thought 
of the merchant abroad sitting at 
his desk reading the words that 
they are dictating. 

Every letter should be a sales 
letter. Every letter should sell to 
the recipient the fundamental idca 
that his interests will be best 
served by extending every reason- 
able preference to the enterprise 
from which such letters originate. 
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Laxman Heads Printing Prod- 
ucts Corp. 


E. E. Laxman, secretary-treasurer of 
the James H. Rook Company, has bee 
elected president and general manag: 
of the Printing Products Corporation, 
of Chicago, by its board of directors, of 
which Luther C. Rogers is chairma: 
The Printing Products Corporation was 
organized to purchase the Rogers 
Hall Company, Chicago printer. 

Mr. Laxman has been active in tl 
printing industry for twenty years. He 
is a committee chairman, both of tl 
Franklin-Typothetz, of Chicago, and t! 
United Typothete of America. 





Bryan in Charge of Mallory 
Hat Advertising 


The advertising of the Mallory Ht 
Company, Danbury, Conn., has bee 
placed under the direction of Alfre:! 
Stephen Bryan, New York. The cor 
pany plans to engage in a large car- 
paign of newspaper advertising. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE MEN'S WEAR. 


A Good Index 


fia INTERESTED in the Indianapolis market, 


read the newspaper situation in a glance in 
the charts. They “graph” the advertising lineage 
in the two most representative classifications — 
women’s appeal and men’s appeal. Black is News 
(six issues a week) and white is space in al other 
Indianapolis newspapers including Sunday edi- 
tions. The charts show there is at least one place 
in the country where there is a one paper town. 


Reaching 95 percent of the homes in the city and 
with a proportionately thorough circulation in the 
closely linked surrounding Indianapolis Radius, 
The News should be used to the point of maximum 
efficiency before other media is even considered 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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Money to Buy Anything |” 


According to the call of April 28, 1921 _ 
Milwaukee banks showed savings that 
deposits of $79,518,582.55. ete 
Clearings of Milwaukee banks for 1920 rs 
amounted to nearly two billion dollars. ee 
made-to- 
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Standardizing the Made-to-Order 
Product 


How the Curtis Companies Made a Complete Change in the Manufactur- 
ing Methods of Their Industry and Tackled the New 
Merchandising Problems Involved 


By Donald Kirkland 


Ts is the story of a concern 
that made a complete up- 
heaval in its manufacturing and 
merchandising methods; that 
broke established precedent, and 
placed itself in an unusually 
strong competitive position; a 
concern that standardized a 
made-to-order product and is now 
producing in quantities, with ma- 
chine production, what was for- 
merly produced in single units and 
largely by hand. 

It is the story of a face-about in 
selling policy, and it is rich in 
suggestion to other business con- 
cerns confronted with the diffi- 
culty of a diversified line of styles, 
sizes and models. 


It contains a warning, too; for 
in this day of grasping at any 
straw which seems to offer an 


opening for additional volume, 
many a concern is adding to its 
variety of products when the real 
solution might be in the other di- 
rection of reducing and standard- 
izing, and gaining the competitive 
advantages of lower manufactur- 
ing costs and improved quality. 

The business is that of the 
Curtis Service Bureau, which, be 
it known, is the general mer- 
chandising and advertising or- 
ganization of a group ot ten 
manufacturing companies all bear- 
ing the Curtis name and under 
associated management, located in 
the Middle West with headquar- 
ters at Clinton. Ia, They are 
an important factor in the indus- 
try manufacturing sash, doors and 
millwork for houses. Doors, man- 
tels, porches, stairways, built-in 
furniture—these suggest the na- 
ture of the line they make and 
sell. 

Here are the conditions in the 
industry—or, rather, were the 
conditions until the Curtis plans 
matured. 


Suppose you decide to build a 
house. You retain an architect, 
who, in order to get something 
artistic, designs woodwork quite 
out of the usual, does all the work 
of making detailed drawings, and 
sends the order to the mill to be 
turned out. 

Or, if yours is to be one of the 
less: expensive houses which does 
not justify an architect’s fee, you 
buy a set of ready-made plans, 
and for the interior trim select 
items illustrated in a mill cata- 
logue in the possession of builder 
or lumber dealer. “But does this 
mean that you are buying a stand- 
ardized article turned out in 
quantity with the economies of 
machine production? No. It sim- 
ply means that the manufacturer 
has illustrated dozens, or perhaps 
hundreds of items which he has 
in the course of his career turned 
out as individual units, and that 
these parts of your house will be 
manufactured one at a time when 
your order is received at the mill. 
A few of the most popular items 
may be carried in stock; but gen- 
erally speaking, individual tastes 
vary so much as to style, size and 
construction, that the catalogue 
is really no more than a con- 
venient form of specification from 
which the manufacturer is to 
work. 


TOO MANY SIZES 


To realize better what were the 
conditions with whith the Curtis 
companies commenced ‘to battle, 
take a look at their 1917 cata- 
logue: it showed 193 sizes of two- 
light windows; thirty-one sizes of 
five-panel one and three-eighths 
inch doors; 243 designs of mold- 
ings, and so on through a long 
variety of articles. 

They realized the possibilities of 
economies through standardization 
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and large scale production of 
fewer items, which would enable 
them not only to sell for less, but 
to have lines in stock ready for 
immediate shipment. How could 
they go at it to cut down the list 
and yet insure increasing volume 
of sales? 

Right here is shown the value of 
careful analysis. Study was made 
of sales by items. Illustrative of 
the results, it was found that of 
the 193 sizes of windows men- 
tioned, 90.2 per cent of the sales 
were made in forty-seven sizes; 
of the thirty-one sizes of doors, 
91.3 per cent of the business was 
on ten sizes; 89.5 per cent of the 
business in moldings was on 
seventy-seven patterns out of 243 
that were listed. 

It might seem that here was the 
answer ready made: cut out the 
large number of items which 
showed the small percentage of 
sales and retain those which in- 
dicated the largest popularity. 

But it was a bigger problem 
than this. This large number of 
listings had grown up through the 
policy of filling individually spe- 
cified orders, of ‘catering to the 
whims of an infinite variety of 
homebuilders. To carry out a pol- 
icy of standardization successfully 
meant that the built-to-order busi- 
ness must be changed to a stand- 
ardized stock business. If the 
standardized stock article did not 
please the buyer’s taste, then the 
sale was lost. Designs would have 
to be such as would please an 
infinite variety of ideas and tastes 
—they would have to suit the 
architect’s desire for something 
that expressed a high order of 
artistic beauty, as well as_ the 
owner’s ideas as to their suitabil- 
ity for the house he was to build. 

And the answer was a stupen- 
dous one! It involved the chang- 
ing of the entire list of products 
—the designing of 365 new forms 
and re-detailing of about 150 old 
forms. The Curtis companies 
realized that, having started on a 
policy of standardization and sell- 
ing from stock, their entire suc- 
cess would be built on the degree 
of artistic merit in their designs. 

So a noted firm of architects, 
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Trowbridge & Ackerman, of New 
York, was retained to work with 
them on the problem, and new 
designs were drawn, with fine 
architectural merit. And an up- 
heaval was made in the produc- 
tion end of the business to permit 
manufacture by machinery, in 
quantity—the forms were made 
into standardized units, as are 
automobiles and breakfast foods, 
and typewriters. 


SELLING HOUSE PLANS TO SELL 
WOODWORK 


Now was created a big mer- 
chandising problem. To offer a 
complete line of “architectural” 
woodwork, manufacture it on a 
standardized basis and sell it from 
stock was a new departure in the 
business. The idea must be sold 
—to the public, the architect, the 
contractor and the lumber dealer. 
To the architect must be sold the 
idea of buying from the catalogue 
instead of designing special wood- 
work. To the public must be sold 
such an appreciation of fine artis- 
try as to send it to the dealer 
looking for Curtis designs. 

The Curtis companies set about 
furnishing facilities whereby 
houses of good architectural merit 
might be built. Right here it must 
be borne in mind that they do not 
sefl houses or lumber. Their busi- 
ness is only the woodwork, which 
makes up only fifteen or twenty 
per cent of the material. Yet they 
deemed it ‘advisable to go the 
whole length, prepare plans for 
fine small houses into which their 
own woodwork. was incorporated, 
and furnish them to the prospec- 
tive home owner. 

Two hundred and _ twenty-six 
houses were designed, and this in 
itself presented no mean problem 
of standardization. For again 
they must be such as would ap- 
peal to a great variety of tastes 
in many communities of the 
country. 

In studying the question of the 
small house, the architects found 
the floor plan to be the basic thing 
—i. e., the home builder first de- 
cided that he wanted a house of 
four, five or six rooms, as the 
case might be; and this, together 
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with the arrangement of rooms, 
was the thing of primary interest 
to him. Floor plans were there- 
fore the basis from which the 
architects worked, fifty-eight be- 
ing laid out to fit the needs for 
different homes of three to eight 
rooms, with different arrangement 
of the rooms. After that they 
designed elevations. They found 
the houses of the East differed 
somewhat from those of the West, 
and those of the North from the 
houses of the South. Accordingly, 
the 226 houses were worked out, 
from the fifty-eight floor plans, in 
four architectural expressions: 
Colonial, English, Southern and 
Western, including a considerable 
number of houses for the farm, 
where the need for architectural 
service is most apparent and least 
available. 

Bearing in mind that this ser- 
vice will be most used by the 
homebuilder of moderate means 
who could not ordinarily afford 
the services of an architect, one 
can easily imagine its far-reaching 
influence on the domestic archi- 
tecture of the country, since it 
brings to even the small builder 
the work of noted architects. 

But, you may ask, are not these 
artistically designed houses ex- 
pensive to build? The answer is 
that the greatest art lies in sim- 
plicity; beauty comes from correct 
proportion and proper correlation 
of parts rather than from compli- 
cated ornamentation. 

So far, so good. The line of 
manufacture is designed on a 
new standard of artistry, houses 
designed to help sell the idea of 
finer woodwork. (And by the way, 
this term “woodwork” was adopted 
by the Curtis people in place of 
the usual “sash, doors and mill- 
work” to lift it from the crowd.) 
Almost three years had been spent 
in this work. It was the early 
part of 1920 before they were 
ready to go ahead with the new 
merchandising pian which the 
standardization process made 
necessary. Advertising steps in 
and takes up the task. General 
advertising in magazines carries 
to the prospective homebuilder the 
message of artistry in the wood- 
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work and of the new homebuild- 
ing’ service. 

A nice problem now appears as 
regards the actual advertising : 
Shall the homebuilding service be 
played up most prominently, or 
the woodwork - itself? This is 
always a problem that comes up 
when a service is offered in con- 
nection with the article. Adver- 
tise the product, or advertise the 
service? The Curtis Service Bu- 
reau primarily wanted to impress 
the general public with the beau- 
tiful designs of .its woodwork. 
Therefore the illustrations of the 
woodwork were made predomi- 
nant and the offer of the home- 
building service occurred in the 
text to catch the immediately pro- 
spective builder. 

One typical advertisement is 
topped by the vista of a beautiful 
dining-room seen through open 
French doors, with a_ built-in 
china closet catching the eye. Be- 
low it is a coupon requesting the 
portfolio, with spaces for the in- 
quirer to check the size of house 
he is interested in. 


PLAN CENTRES ON CURTIS SUPPLIES 


Additional portfolios of house 
designs are sent if the prospect in 
response to the invitation contained 
in the first set writes that he does 


not find just what he wants. 
Then there are other booklets, 
such as “The Centre of Your 
World,” a talk on beauty in home- 
building, and “Restful Rooms,” 
devoted to interiors, and specifi- 
cally on the beauties and mechan- 
ical merits of Curtis woodwork. 

Notice how this plan tends to 
lift the line out of the competitive 
class. With the former designs 
the dealer must perforce attempt 
to sell the buyer on mechanical 
features. Now, with improved 
artistry, the buyer sees advantages 
in the product without explana- 
tion of mechanics. In fact, the 
whole plan would tend to make 
him demand the specific Curtis 
pieces without reference to any 
other makes; for, knowing that 
the architect’ has’ worked out a 
good design, he is unwilling to 
take a chance of spoiling the 
effect he sees illustrated, 
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Of. course the plan does not 
limit the sale to houses of their 
own design, because artistic wood- 
work may be used in houses of 
any design. And because they can 
find in the Curtis catalogues 
things that fit into fine houses, 
architects and builders of the 
better class of homes are likely 
to make their selection from them 
rather than to attempt to draw 
special designs of their own. 

A point of especial interest to 
advertising men is that the expe- 
rience of the Curtis Service Bu- 
reau indicates actual photographs 
of houses to be better than the 
architects’ sketches which are now 
used to illustrate. While these 
are very artistic, the home ‘buyer 
wants to see the actual house as 
nearly as possible, as he usually 
questions whether the finished 
house will look as fine as the 
drawing. Photographic repro- 
ductions will be substituted as fast 
as they can be obtained. 

Now turn to the architect: Here 
is the way that difficult individual 
is approached with advertising in 
the architectural journals: 


CAN ANY STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
SERVE MY PURPOSE? 


Does Curtis Woodwork offer me good 
enough forms? Would its use sacrifice 
individuality in the houses I design? 

These are some questions you have a 
right to ask. 

Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, of Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman, of New York, de- 
signers of Curtis Woodwork, says: 

“While the details and designs offered 
by the Curtis Companies have all been 
developed in our office, we can in no 
way lay claim to having originated all 
of this material. We have drawn quite 
freely from every source; from the work 
of contemporary architects we have 
choseg whatever may have appeared as 
adequate to the purpose; in a great 
many instances, practicing architects 
have co-operated and furnished us with 
features which they have developed, 
which may be taken as an earnest of 
their keen interest in this work. Inven- 
tion has been resorted to in the use and 
adoption of these tried-out details rather 
than in the attempt to invent new and 
strange forms merely for the gratifica- 
tion which comes from invention. . . . 


Two things are worthy of par- 
ticular notice in this advertise- 
ment. First, the architects who 
were instrumental in the new de- 
signs are brought in. This is be- 
cause they stand high in the pro- 
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fession and rate as authorities. 
Second, due credit is given to 
others in the profession, in a per- 
fectly frank manner that will in- 
sure readier acceptance of the 
idea. 

Full effects of the new methods 
will, of course, take time to de- 
velop. Demand for the ne 
designs must be built. Experien: 
to date shows there will be a con- 
stantly decreasing cost of pro- 
duction. Woodwork is bei: 
manufactured in quantities a1 
being held in stock for immedia 
shipment. As demand increases, 
production costs will decrease. 

There is a full line of dealer 
helps to assist Curtis agents in 
following through, and a ready 
co-operation is being received. To 
the dealer who pushes the plan 
accrue advantages similar to those 
received by the manufacturer; 
smaller investment, more _likecli- 
hood of being able to please his 
customers, and easier sales. 

A big lesson in standardization 
and merchandizing is this. Mul- 
tiplicities of lines in different in- 
dustries have grown up as a result 
of competitive attempts to cater 
to the thousands of customers’ 
whims and fancies. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint there is neither 
rhyme nor reason in making a 
hundred different styles varying 
from one another only by hairs. 
Nevertheless, to carry out any 
such plan requires big vision and 
courage. Three years; a tremen- 
dous investment; an upheaval of 
merchandising method! It is a 
big thing—one that concerns not 
only the manufacturer, but the 
economic welfare of the nation. 


os 


2.79 





New Gunnison Accounts 


The Noxon Chemical Products (o.. 
Inc., ee N: J., metal polish, and 
the Hadon Products Corporation, New 
York, SE Ga holder, have appointed 
Stanle Gunnison, Inc., New York, 
as thesr advertising agency. 





William E. Haskell Advanced 
on New York “Tribune” 


William E. Haskell, Jr., who has been 
with the New York Tribune for the last 
two years, has been ageeene manager 
of the Tribune’s local advertising de 
partment. 
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-|WhenKenosha - 





the 
«| Comes to New York 
de- 
hew 
nce ONSIDER Kenosha: From the Dun-Brad- 
“ , street standpoint, the largest small town in 
ing America; from the Brookmire-Babson angle, a peak 
= of optimism and good business in every chart; 
ate . > r . . r . 
nes. economicaliy, Kenosha, the kill-joy of the Bolshevist, 
ba the Hades of the Hobo, a happy, producing com- 
; in munity of 40,000 big and little business builders. 
ady " — , . 

T) Every town and city in America owes Kenosha a 
plan debt of comfort; particularly so does New York. 
10S5e 
rer New Yorkers sleep on Simmons 
se Beds—made in Kenosha. 

New Yorkers wear Allen A ho- 

8 siery and underwear—made in 
~ Kenosha. 

sult New Yorkers travel in Nash 
a Cars—made in Kenosha. 

eco- These products range in price from 50c to $2400. Their 
ther manufacturers entering New York. faced distinctly different 
ig a marketing problems because of products and sales organi- 
ying zations. Each one recognized the tremendous buying power 
are. of the million daily readers of the New Yorx Eventne 
a Journat and each utilized, in a manner best adapted to 
an his needs, the service offered without cost by the Eventne 
lof Journat through its Merchandising Service Department to 
is all its advertisers. 

not 

the 
yn. LLEN A entered New 

York in the midst of 

4 the so-called panic of last 
5 Fall. The bottom had ap- 

por parently dropped out of 

.= the textile market. Other 
yinted manufacturers had either retreated or given up the fight 
York, for business. But Allen A advanced. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the Evenrine 

nced Journat made an extensive study of the hosiery and under- 
’ wear market here and supplied Allen A with basic, vital 
data upon which to plan their strategy for distribution and 


sales organization. 
neat (Over) 
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WHEN KENOSHA COMES TO NEW YORK 








Field Men of the Eventno Jovr- 
nat then called on a special list of 
1355 dealers of the better grade, 
explained the Allen A advertising 
plans and showed the advantage 
of linking up their display work 
with these. Window displays were 
distributed by the Merchandising 
Service Department’s motor truck. 
Meanwhile, Men and Women’s 
Wear Trade News carried the 
story of Allen A, month by month, 


to the 8000 dealers in this market, 
and Evenine Journat advertising 
told one million men and women 
each day the merits of Allen A 
hosiery and underwear. Allen A 
was established in New York. 


This merchandising co - operation 
continues, and during May alone, 
50 more Window displays were 
obtained. This is what the com- 
pany thinks of results: 
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ASH Cars and Trucks have been advertised 

NASH successfully in the Eventne Journat for 

several years. The Nash Motors Company 

CARS AND already had an established market in New 

TRUCKS York. The problem for them was one of 
dealer stimulation only. 











When Automotive Trade News was _ sey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
published as one of the Merchandis- yy, ¢ Bp. Voorhis, Vice-President 
ing Service Department's five trade and General Manager of the Nash 
papers, it began to carry, month by Company, says that this has proved 
month, news of the Nash Motors an efficient way of backing up the 
Company to the 12,000 motor car value of consumer advertising in 
dealers in New York, New Jer- the Evenrne Journat. 





THE Nasu Moror 


mn S Company 


ter " ; y 
Clurers of Nush Gu ¥ ond Tiuchs 


KENOSNA.Wiscoxs:x 
SC48.e * 
MASHMCTONS nent ema 


May 20, 192) 


New York Eveni ourna 
J 

2 Columtus Cirole . 

New York, New York 


Gentlemen; 





— dealers "Ne en re oe 
Sylvania ang Connecticut, , a —— 


We Inve alwa, 
f 
Evening Journal its If 4 =o pn = 
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Very truly yours 


THE NASH MODRS corpany 


Vioe-pres, 4 Gen. Sales Mer. 
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Built for Sleep Nash. A special Simmons DI 

Bed Week was planned. Dealer windows large enouh All 

for Simmons Beds and display cards were wanted. of Ge 

Supplied with a list of 718 dealers, Field Men of the Eventne JOURN AL known 
Merchandising Service called on each one; explained the national and agent a 
local advertising plans and showed the advantage of linking up their he had 
window displays with this campaign, especially during Simmons Bed ner’s it 
Week, April 11th-18th. Three hundred and thirty windows were selected. “from | 
To back up this dealer contacting, Household Trade News, the fifth by his 
of this department’s trade papers, was published to reach 10,000 dealers under a 
in this field. Window display contests were arranged—330 pieces of Mr. Dy 
display were distributed by truck the day before Simmons week began, and le 
and Field Men rechecked 330 windows and found Simmons material childrer 
displayed in 100% of them. While 
est ady 

om 3 country, 

a ae a ——" sel f -effe 
=== WESTERN UNION [= elf 
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All of which proves that Emerson was right: “’Tis as easy to twist tron B waliy br 
anchors—as to braid straw—1F YOU TAKE ALI. THE STEPS IN ORDER.” of this 


A Bureau of Research, a staff of 30 Field Men, 5 trade papers and a §jis claime 
complete Merchandising Service—backed up by the buying power of Schaffne 


1,000,000 daily readers of the Eventna Journar—assure to manufac- 90 distri 
turers that all steps for winning New York will be taken in order. sissippi ] 
° ing man 
183,356 dealer calls made since January, 1920 io - r 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL market. 
Member A.B.C. have som 
Largest daily circulation in America—Double any New York evening paper before (¢ 
2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK succeed 
504 Hearst Building, Chicago 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco Top. litan 














George L. Dyer Believed Good 
Advertising Is Nothing But 
Printed Common Sense 


Built His Campaigns on Knowledge of Human Nature 


A DISFATCH from Calgary, 
Alberta, announces the death 
of George L. Dyer, the well- 
known New York advertising 
agent at a Banff sanitarium, where 
he had gone for a rest. A coro- 
ner’s inquest found that he died 
“from a revolver wound inflicted 
by his own hand while laboring 
wder a temporary fit of insanity.” 
Mr. Dyer was 52 years of age 
and leaves a wife and three 
children. 

While he headed one of the larg- 
est advertising agencies in the 
country, George L. Dyer was so 
self-effacing in his. methods that 
the scope of his achievements is 
known intimately only to those 
with whom he worked. When 
only seventeen years old he came 
to New York as a buyer for a 
clothing store. His next step was 
to a reporter’s job on one of the 
Chicago newspapers. Then one 
day he heard that a State Street 
department store wanted an ad- 
vertising manager. The job was 
to go to the applicant who sub- 
mitted the best sample advertise- 
ment. Dyer got the position. 

From here he went to the ad- 
vertising managership of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. It is related 
that he got this job also through 
acontest. One of the local news- 
papers ran an advertising essay 
contest. Mr. Dyer submitted an 
essay, and it was this which even- 
tually brought him to the attention 
of this famous clothing firm. It 
is claimed that at this time Hart 
Schaffner & Marx had little or 
no distribution east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The new advertis- 
ing manager at once began think- 
ing in the terms of the national 
market. He vowed that he would 
have some distribution in the East 
before Christmas. He did not 
succeed in getting any big Met- 


ropolitan dealers, but they say that 
41 


he did make good his promise by 
securing a small dealer up in Ver- 
mont. To-day, of course, the 
well-known Chicago clothing man- 
ufacturers penetrate every cor- 
ner of the land with their lines. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Dyer was no mean influence in 
bringing this about. In his con- 
nection with Hart Schaffner & 
Marx and later with other cloth- 
iers, and finally in his capacity as 
advertising counselor to several 
textile manufacturers, he always 
worked in the direction of broader 
and deeper markets. 

It was during Mr. Dyer’s ad- 
ministration that Hart Schaffner 
& Marx became national advertis- 
ers. Whether or not they were 
the first clothiers to advertise na- 
tionally is a matter of dispute. 
He is given credit for having 
recognized Joe Leyendecker, and 
hence for introducing this famous 
artist’s celebrated young men 
models into advertising. 

About 1906 George L. Dyer 
formed an advertising agency 
with Clarence K. Arnold, of Phil- 
adelphia, under the title of Arnold 
& Dyer Advertisers Agency. After- 
ward Mr. Dyer moved to New 
York, where he organized the 
George L. Dyer Company and 
whose active head he had been 
ever since. Mr. Dyer’s retailing 
and newspaper experience strongly 
influenced his advertising career. 
He brought his reporter’s nose for 
news into advertising, with the 
result that he was always able to 
pick out the selling feature in a 
product that had the greatest hu- 
man appeal. Witness the “sleep” 
motive in the Simmons Bed Co. 
campaign. His hobby was find- 
ing the proper keynote for his 
campaigns. In order to establish 
the correct motif and to set the 
right trend for the advertising, 
he usually wrote the first few 
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pieces of copy himself. Some- 
times he wrote it all. He always 


regarded this an important part 
of his personal job, even after the 
agency grew to major proportions. 

A man intimately associated 
with him for several years said 
that he frequently threw aside the 
mass of data that may have been 
collected for the campaign, and 
analyzing the possibilities of the 
product himself, would usually 
seize on some talking point that 
common sense told him would 
take hold of the public. 

He relied greatly on his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He often 
got some psychological kink into 
his copy that he knew would catch 
on to some peculiarity in the pub- 
lic mind. He always advised, for 
example, that the Gillette Safety 
Razor retain its price of $5, al- 
though the company was tempted 
on at least one or two occasions 
to reduce it. He said this would 
have a cheapening influence. He 
held that the five-dollar price did 
much to dignify the safety razor, 
and to make the device interesting 
to those sceptics who did not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the safety. 
He said they would not believe a 
good shaving outfit could be ob- 
tained for less. At one time he 
advertised a $350 Howard Watch 
in magazines’ that were not sup- 
posed to reach such a moneyed au- 
dience. Mr. Dyer did not expect 
to sell many $350 watches. The 
advertisement, however, made it 
easier to announce that $37.50 
watches were going up to $40. 
The man with a $40 timepiece 
would be proud of its relationship 
to the aristocratic $350 one. There 
is nice psychology in this rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Dyer achieved his reputa- 
tion as a copy writer and merchan- 
dise expert. He made no pre- 
tensions of being an advertising 
salesman, and yet when before a 
board of directors he often played 
on his knowledge of human nature 
with startling effectiveness. A 
yarn is told which amusingly cor- 
roborates this. On one occasion 
he was addressing a board, but 
saw that he was getting nowhere. 
He suddenly stopped and an- 
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through. 
“Why should I waste my time 
talking to you gentlemen about ad- 
vertising,” he said. “Only one of 
you knows anything about the 
subject anyway. If that gentle- 
man will come to me privately, we 
will draw up this proposed cam- 
paign to the satisfaction of you 
all.” It is said that later prac- 
tically every member of the board 
came to him individually and 
thanked him for his implied com- 
pliment and apologized for the 
conduct of the other members. 


nounced that he was 





Radcliffe Plans to Get Funds 
by Advertising 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., is 
to endeavor to raise an endowment {: ind 
of $3,000,000, the campaign beginning 
next fall. Miss Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford, of Boston, is national director of 
press publicity. She expects to use paid 
advertising as one of the methods to 
raise the endowment. 





Rain Forecasted for Umbrella 
Week 


The Umbrella Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is planning to run another umbrella 
campaign this fall similar to that which 
they ran last year. “Umbrella Week” 
has been fixed for the equinoctial week, 
September 19 to 24. e campaign is 
in the hands of Lionel Kremer, of New 
York. 


Paul R. Smith Returns to 
New York 


Paul R. Smith, advertising director 
of Mother’s Magazine and Home Life, 
has returned to the New York office of 
those publications and will take charge 
of the Eastern department of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith for some time has had 
his headquarters at Chicago. 








Southern Council, A. A. A. A. 
Elects 


At a meeting of the Southern Council 
of the American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies, held at Atlanta, Ga. 
on June 15, the following officers were 
elected: Henry Lee Staples, Richmond, 
Va., president, and W. R. Massengale, 
Atlanta, secretary. 





Industrial Magazines Handle 
New Publications 


Industrial Magazines, advertising rep- 
resentatives, New York City, are now 
representing Canadian Dyer and Color 
User and Canadian Chemistry and Met- 
allurgy in the United States. 


East 
West 


ONE 
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Terre Haute Does Annual 
Wholesale and Retail Business 
Of Eighty-five Million Dollars 


Nearly fifty concerns, employing 1,500 people, with an annual 
pay roll of $1,500,000.00, make up the wholesale activities of 
Terre Haute, and do a wholesale business exceeding $30,000,- 
000.00 annually. 

More intensive than the wholesale business, because of the 
dense population within the immediate trade territory, and 
because of the unusual number of wage earners in Terre 





3S., is 
fund 


nning Haute, the retail business of this city amounts to $55,000,- 

—_ 000.00 annually, and employs some 4,500 workers, with a pay 

oo roll of $5,000,000.00 annually. 

ales A total of $85,000,000.00 in wholesale and retail trade is one 
that many a city much larger than Terre Haute might well 

ella be proud of, and is due greatly to its wonderful natural re- 
sources and superb transportation facilities, which combine to 
make its manufacturing supremacy and give that stability which 

- 4 is so essential to the perfect business city. 

which Terre Haute’s immediate wholesale trade territory embraces 

a twenty rich counties of Indiana and Illinois, with more than 


gn is a million population, while in some instances wholesalers have 
New expanded their field to cover all of Illinois and Indiana and 
parts of Ohio and Kentucky. Its retail potential is that of 
a city thrice its size, due to its excellent transportation facili- 
ties, which places a population of 800,000 within a two-hour 
ride of Terre Haute. 


Six thousand people are brought daily to Terre Haute by the 
railroads and interurban lines. Forty million dollars is the 
annual pay roll of Terre Haute’s wage earners. Surely a 
wonderful market for the national advertiser—and particularly 
so when reached thru the advertising columns of The Terre 
Haute Star. 

The Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star and The Indianapolis 
Star reach the able-to-buy readers of each and every one of 
Indiana’s ninety-two counties every morning of the year. 
They comprise 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Glass & Irvin, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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W. A. Elliott 
Heads Southern Pub- 
lishers 


HE nineteenth annual conven- 

tion. of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
concluded its sessions at Asheville, 
N. C., on June 22. W. A. Elliott, 
business manager of the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Times-Union, was 
elected president for the coming 
year. Charles I. Stewart, pub- 
lisher of the Lexington, Ky., Her- 
ald, was elected first vice-president 
and Arthur G. Newmyer, asso- 
ciate publisher of the New Orleans 
Item, second vice-president. W. C. 
Johnson, of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News, remains as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs. E. V. Susong, of the 
Greeneville, Tenn., Democrat-Sun, 
a new member of the association, 
was elected to the board of direc- 
tors to represent the State of Ten- 
nessee. Other directors elected 


are: 

Alabama, Frank H.. Miller, 
Montgomery Journal; Florida, E. 
Taylor, Miami Herald; Arkansas, 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock Ga- 
sette; Georgia, Charles D. Atkin- 
son, Atlanta Journal; Kentucky, 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro Mes- 
senger; Louisiana, Robert Ewing, 
New Orleans Daily States; Mis- 
sissippi, T. M. Hederman, Jackson 
Clarion Ledger; North Carolina, 
A. W. Burch, Charlotte Observer ; 
Oklahoma, E. K. Gaylord, Okla- 
home City Oklahoman; South 
Carolina, Robert Latham, Charles- 
ton News and Courier; Texas, 
Marcellus FE. Foster, Houston 
Chronicle; Virginia, C. P. Has- 
brook, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

One of the final acts of the con- 
vention was the passage of a reso- 
lution authorizing the president to 
appoint a committee which is to 
formulate a standard contract with 
the printing unions which may be 
used by all members of the 
S. N. P. A. It is empowered to 
employ experts to make an inves- 
tigation and work out a solution. 

Another resolution gave a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the Ad- 
vertising Committee for the “Sell 
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It South” campaign conducted 
during the past year and approved 
their recommendation for its con- 
tinuance. 

A telegram was sent to Wash- 
ington approving the proposed 
postponement of the increase in 
second-class postal rates which 
would become effective July 1 of 
this year, and approving the effort 
to secure an _ investigation of 
postal costs and separation of 
newspapers from other classes of 
second-class mail. 

A resolution was passed. declin- 
ing to join in the demands for a 
modification of the Federal law 
requiring semi-annual statements 
of circulation, and suggesting that 
the Government verify such state- 
ments by audit in case of dispute. 

The committee on the Printers’ 
School reported that thirty-eight 
linotype and monotype machines 
were being used to train operators 
at the Macon, Ga., school. -Pub- 
lishers were urged to send young 
men and women with a high- 
school education as pupils. 

The committee on advertising 
agency relations made several rec- 
ommendations relating to the rec- 
ognition or non-recognition of 
agencies. 

E. W. Barrett, editor of the 
Birmingham, Ala. Age-Herald, 
appeared ‘before the convention 
and exhibited copies of his paper 
printed on newsprint manufac- 
tured from Alabama spruce pine. 
He reported that a Canadian ex- 
pert had informed him the paper 
was fully equal to that made from 
Canadian spruce. A paper mill to 
be located near Birmingham has 
been projected. 

The convention was called the 
most helpful and constructive yet 
held by the Association. 


Has Blue Bird Hat Account 
The Blue Bird Hat Comper, of New 
York City, manufacturer of Blue Bird 
hats for women and misses, has placed 
its advertising in the hands of The 
Martin V. Kelley Company, to be han- 
dled through the New York office. 








Harold A. Oldroyd has resigned as 
business manager of Einhorn Brothers. 
Philadelphia, and is again associated 
with I. & S. Faggen, manufacturers of 
silk waists, of that city, as sales and 
advertising manager. 
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Building Activity 
In Baltimore 


during the first five months of 1921, as shown by the 
value of the permits issued, amounted to $17,886,830 
—over a million dollars in excess of the corresponding 
months of 1920. . 


@ The picture at the right shows the structural iron 
work on the new $1,500,000 Baltimore home of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The one at 
the left shows the foundation construction.work for 
the new $1,300,000 Hopkins apartment hotel. 


@ To cover Maryland’s big and growing city with the 
greatest efficiency and economy use THE BALTI- 
MORE SUN whose net paid daily (morning and 
evening) circulation for May, 1921, was 217,683—a 
gain of 34,222 over May, 1920. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


SUN 





Morning _. Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD = , GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York” =~. #” _» Tribune Blidg.; Chicago 





Baltimoreans Pott. Say “‘Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “‘Sunpaper’’ 
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GRAND RAPIDS 












Through effective, steady work today’s Furniture Mer- 


chants and Home Furnishers not only have created a Ir 
great demand for things that go to make the home a The 
place of. beauty and comfort, but they also have at- larg 
tracted the demand for these things to their doors. this 
Pipeless furnaces, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, T 
kitchen cabinets, washing machines, floor coverings,—in nat 
fact everything that makes a house a home now finds 4 
a natural outlet through these retail furniture stores. —_ 
And the house furnishings store is the most attrac- cula 
tive shopping place for the woman—she who controls v5 
the buying of 90% of all goods sold at retail. in c 
The atmosphere of these establishments breathes per 


comfort and refinement. Can you think of better sur- 
roundings for selling merchandise entering the home? 


PERIODICAL PUI 
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A Progressive Merchandiser 


Besides, the Home Furnishings Merchant is a wide- 
awake, progressive merchandiser. 


His attractive window displays are not devoted 
exclusively to furniture—washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and other modern household necessities re- 
ceive equal selling prominence. 


In advertising the same progressiveness is evident. 
The House Furnishings Merchant is one of the two 
largest retail users of advertising space, spending for 
this purpose an average of 5% of his gross sales. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Record reaches the 
greatest number of these worthwhile retailers. It is 
the field medium with the largest proven paid cir- 
culation. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the Record subscribers are 
in cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants. ‘Twenty-six 
per cent in cities of 20,000 to 50,000 persons. 


PUBLISHING CO. 
Michigan 


SAM LEAVICK, 
510 Union Trust Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDWARD R. FORD, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR B. BAER COMPANY, 
4] West 42nd St., Room 527, 
New York City. 





The American Funeral Direc- The Grand Rapids Furniture The Furniture Manufacturer & 
tr serves a modern, high- Record always carries more Artisan is the only technical 
srade professional business advertising than any other and busi paper blished 
man— the funeral director and trade journal devoted to the exclusively for furniture man- 
mortician, This journal is a interests of retail furniture ubiatenn It a 

cnstant exponent of better and house furnishings mer- woreus Cease wee 
business methods and has been chants. Its editorial content who direct buying for the 
cneeied by those who know touches every phase of furni- production of $500,000,000 


to be 


the greatest single force 


ture store administration and 


worth of furniture per year. 


Editorally it is devoted to 


in that direction. It has the is recognized as an authority 
largest proven paid circulation upon all subjects pertaining more scientifically efficient 
in the fleld. thereto. furniture manufacturing. 
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—take a tip 


from the retailer. 


The retailer’s advertising must 
pay. He can, and does check 
results. His primary medium 
is the Daily Newspaper, be- 
cause through the Newspaper 


he reaches the greatest number © 


of prospects in his. market. 


Is the final selling problem of 
the manufacturer any different 
from that of the retailer? 


What is national advertising 
but local advertising multi- 
plied? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas. City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San , Francisco 


— 
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The Turn-Down That Leads to the 


Next Interview 


How Seasoned Salesmen Work toward the Goal of an Actual Sale 


By A. H. Deute 


TT isn’t being done!” 
You might think that that 
is the calm statement of an ex- 
rt in 1921 etiquette. But this 
ime it isn’t. It’s merely the calm 
statement of the fact that there 
esn’t seem to be a _ sure-fire 

‘thod of making the man buy. 

Over and over again, the most 
carefully worked out canvass goes 

rong. Other times, it doesn’t go 

rong. Each selling point is made 
th force and earnestness and in 
nost convincing way, but in spite 

it all, the order isn’t forth- 
ming. 

Which is just about as it always 

is been and always will be, so 

: might as well. make the best 

it. The successful salesman 
isn’t necessarily the man who cari 
close the greatest number on the 
first call. 

“If I had to get a man’s signed 
order the first time I called on 
him or else lose him for good, 
I'm afraid I’d lose the big ma- 
jority,” one most successful sales- 
man remarked to me. 

“The fact is, many of my best 
customers were men who turned 
me down over and over again 
until the time was ripe. I don’t 
think that the real secret of suc- 
cessful selling lies so much in be- 
ing able to close on the spot as 
in being able to keep coming with- 
out letting the prospect realize 
that you are drilling in.” 

There is any number of pro- 
spective buyers who know they are 
being sold something, but they 
don’t want to admit it, even to 
themselves. They want to buy. 
And every salesman knows that 
the order which a man buys is 
twice as apt to stay sold and give 
sctisfaction as the order which a 
man is sold. The thinking man 
does not want to have an article 
iurced upon him. He doesn’t en- 
jcy being put through a. stir- 


ring, high-pressure canvass and 
then hypnotized into putting his 
name on the line. 

There are salesmen who can do 
that sort of thing in a large per- 
centage of cases and there are 
many buyers who can be talked 
into ordering—talked into it abso- 
lutely against their will. They sign 
the order under a spell, as it were, 
only to regret it the moment the 
salesman is. gone. 

That is the type of salesman 
that doesn’t make the man want 
to buy, but that forces a man to 
sign. Such salesmen have the 
greatest number of cancellations, 
the most disgruntled customers, 
the largest number of sad cases 
for the credit man. But that is 
another story. 

In this article we are not con- 
cerning ourselves with the man 
who “railroads” the order, but 
rather with the calm, quiet, satis- 
factory individual who makes you 
like to buy. Such a man says: 

“I always work with a customer 
as though I was sure I would sell 
every one on the first interview, 
and I don’t leave a thing undone 
to get the order. But I have been 
at it too long not to,realize when 
it is time to slow down and when 
the moment has come to discon- 
tinue trying for the immediate or- 
der and commence laying the 
groundwork for the next call.” 


FOLLOW-UP CALLS WITH A REASON 


It might not be too much to say 
that seven prospective buyers out 
of ten who turn you down the first 
time can be made buyers before 
it is thought best to drop the pros- 
pect. But that does not mean that 
just hounding the prospect at reg- 
ular or irregular intervals will 
accomplish the result. On the con- 
trary, the first essential in mak- 
ing repeat calls is the ability to 
appear on the scene without mak- 
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ing a nuisance of oneself. The 
average prospect does not like to 
be in a position where he considers 
himself on a card index and knows 
that the salesman has turned up 
his card that day, so is on the job 
to make a perfunctory call. 


BULLDOG TENACITY—THAT’S ALL 


Speaking of these perfunctory 
calls, there is a salesman in New 
York who may not realize it, but 
if he ever sells me anything, it 
will be because he chloroformed 
me first. This particular salesman 
is on the job at a stated time every 
two weeks—win, lose or draw. 
He never has anything new to 
say, has nothing interesting to 
communicate, but comes because it 
is down on the card that he must 
follow-up that “prospect.” He is 
doing the wrong thing awfully 
hard and making himself extreme- 
ly unpopular because he is “sell- 
ing” with his feet instead of his 
head. 

Over against this minion, there 
is another individual—a man sell- 
ing space for one of the period- 
icals. He has to call on an ad- 
vertising manager who makes it 
a business to leave the selection 
of mediums to the advertising 
agency. It happens that this paper 
doesn’t stand any too highly with 
the agency. So this salesman 
knows that his chances are not 
overly good. Now, three sales- 
men out of five would take the 
bull by the horns and tell this ad- 
vertising manager the “straight” 
of the thing and show him why 
this magazine can’t get a square 
deal at the hands of that agency; 
but not so with this particular 
salesman. 

He knows he can’t sit down 
quietly and argue the merits of his 
own paper in a direct method. His 
system is a happy one, and al- 
though the advertising manager 
realizes that it keeps the salesman 
coming, it is done so nicely that 
the visits are always pleasant, 
never a bore and generally profit- 
able to the advertising manager. 

This is about how the thing is 
arranged for the next meeting: 

The advertising manager shows 
signs of having absorbed about all 
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he can in the way of a canvass « 

the medium. Maybe the sign 
unconscious, but the salesman s« 

it. 

So the salesman starts in lik 
this: “By the way, Jones, did y: 
read our issue of May, 1913?” 

Jones doesn’t think he did. 

“Well, we had an article 
there on furniture for the sma! 
living room that is even more a»- 
plicable to-day than it was eig 
years ago. I certainly think yr 
would enjoy reading it. It mig) 
give you some good pointer: 
there might be something in th 
article which would suggest som: - 
thing to you for a nice piece of 
copy. Some time when I am down 
this way, I'll bring it, in to you. 
Well, good-by.” 

He didn’t give Jones a chance 
to discuss the piece or to tell him 
he might as well mail it down. He 
left as soon as he had accom- 
plished his purpose—laying the 
foundation for another visit. 

And a week or so later he 
would be sure to drop in with his 
article. He would have read the 
article and studied it and be able 
to lead from it right into the best 
way of advertising a particular 
living-room suite, and he knows 
enough about practical advertising 
so he can slide his chair over 
alongside the desk and take a 
piece of paper and lay out a rough 
advertisement. Then, at his con- 
venience he makes a more perfect 
piece of copy and layout and 
brings it down. One of these 
days this advertising manager is 
going to be so well impressed with 
one of these ideas that he is go- 
ing to have his agency carry it 
out. The problem ‘is, Will this 
advertising manager take the sales- 
man’s idea, turn it over to his 
agency and let the plan be used in 
a string of periodicals from which 
this particular salesman’s publica- 
tion is omitted? 

This salesman, with his faith in 
human nature, doesn’t think that 
can happen. In fact, that is the 
time when he fully expects ‘o 
break through the barrier. And 
when he does once get his pubii- 
cation on that firm’s list, it stands 
a first-class chance to stay on. 
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here is a cracker salesman, 
cal.ing on retail trade, working a 
recular four-week territory. Like 
ev ry other man working a regu- 
la’ territory, he doesn’t sell all 
the trade and a good part of his 
time is spent in trying to develop 
new accounts. 

fe doesn’t follow the hackneyed 
method of calling regularly, spend- 
ing ten cents for a cigar, telling 
a unny story, asking the dealer 
if it isn’t about time he got an 
or‘er—that he has been coming 
in every four weeks for thirteen 
months and thinks the dealer 
ought to be willing to give him at 
least a little something, just to 
let him show his house he is work- 
ing, etc. 

\s a matter of fact, he rarely 
has to call as many as thirteen 
times in order to get a dealer 
started. The last time he called 
he got as far as he could with his 
canvass and when he saw the 


dealer was losing interest, he came 
to a complete stop: 

“By the way, Mr. Smith, I don’t 
think I ever showed you our 


‘Snow-ball’ Biscuit—the finest 
thing you ever saw. It would cer- 
tainly fit nicely into your line. 
Just let me show you that one 
piece of goods and I'll be out of 
here.” 

And the salesman digs down 
among his eating samples. 

“Well, if that isn’t a shame. I 
thought I had a box of them with 
me. You certainly would like that 
piece of goods. It is one of the 
best numbers I ever took out.” 

Here he starts to close up his 
sample cases, keeping his eye on 
the dealer. When the dealer sees 
the cases going shut, he relaxes, 
because he feels he is no longer 
on the defensive. In fact, many a 
time a dealer who isn’t in a buying 
mood refuses to get friendly with 
a salesman he may know very 
well, until the salesman makes 
several visible moves toward clos- 
ing the interview. But that is just 
when this salesman gets in his 
parting shot and paves the way for 
his next call. 

I certainly am sorry I can’t 
show you that piece of goods. 
However, I'll be around again in 
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four weeks and I'll make it my 
business to bring you a sample. 
Better yet, I'll have the house 
mail you a sample. Taste it when 
it comes. And if you think well 
enough of it, don’t wait for me 
to come around again; just drop 
the house a card and order what 
you think you will need.” 

Out he goes. He couldn’t make 
an impression. He couldn’t get an 
order this time. But he knows 
that he has made good: use of his 
time. The dealer in question is 
going to get a letter from the 
house, together with a sample. 
Although the chances are about a 
thousand to one that he won’t send 
in an order by mail, the chances 
are more than fifty-fifty that when 
that salesman comes around again 
and brings with him another sam- 
ple of that particular biscuit, the 
dealer will at least discuss that 
item. And if the item has merit 
and is all the salesman claimed 
for it, there is a good start toward 
the order. 

It isn’t the bounding, tearing, 
hammering type of salesman who 
develops the best and surest busi- 
ness for a house. On the con- 
trary, the man who can develop 
business, the man who can take a 
turn-down and another and an- 
other, but still profit by each turn- 
down and let it lead to the next 
interview, and make the next in- 
terview just a little closer to the 
order—that is the type of man 
who is a real source of satisfac- 
tion to the sales manager respon- 
sible for the results in his terri- 
tory. 


D. B. McCoy with Reo Motor 
Car Company 


The Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has appointed D. B. McCoy 
as advertising manager. A year ago 
Mr. McCoy went to London to handle 
the advertising of all this company’s 
lines in the British Isles. Before that 
he was advertising manager of the Olds 
Motor Works for several years and had 
previously been with the Oakland Com- 
pany at Pontiac, Mich. 


Leon R. Witt and Jerome H. Jung 
are now associated with Alfred B. Sten- 
zel, New York, advertising illustrations. 
Mr. Witt has been with the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., and Mr. Jung with 
the New York Evening Post. 
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Death of 
General Taylor, of Bos- 
ton “Globe” 


ENERAL CHARLES H. 


TAYLOR, publisher of the 
Boston Globe for forty-eight years 
and founder of one of the pioneer 
ten-cent magazines that afterward 
became so popular in the United 
States, died at his home in Boston 
on June 22 at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Starting as a printer’s boy at 
fifteen, he had reached virtually 
the top rung of the publishing 


THE LATE GENERAL CHARLES H. TAYLOR 


ladder by the time he was twenty- 
seven. He was born at Charles- 
town, Mass. He served in the 
Civil War, becoming disabled 
from a wound received in the 
Gulf of Mexico campaign under 
General Banks. He became first a 
printer and then a reporter for 
the Boston Traveler. In 1872 he 
was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature and the same year 
he started his magazine called 
American Homes. It had reached 
a circulation of 40,000 when the 
great Boston fire destroyed it, re- 
ducing its owner almost to ruin. 

He had become clerk of the 
Massachusetts House when he 
was asked to take charge of the 
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Globe, then a highly regarded 
journal but a losing property. He 
finally accepted the offer in 1873 
and after a few years of experi 
menting he changed the Glo 
from a somewhat narrow org 
into a family paper with a popu! 
appeal. He installed an impart 
news policy and built up features, 
He is said to have increased t 
circulation from 8,000 to 30,000 : 
three weeks. He quickly added ; 
Sunday and then an evening edi- 
tion. 

In 1895, through the death « 
one of the backers, Mr. Taylo: 
obtained full control of the Glob.. 
He acquired his title from his ap- 
pointment on the staff of Gover- 
nor Russell of Massachusetts : 
Brigadier General. 

Two of his sons remain in a 
tive connection with the Glob, 
Charles Henry, Jr., as general 
manager, and William O., as bus 
ness manager. 


Lewis Joins International 


Displays 

R. P. M. Lewis has joined the Ne 
York office of the International Dis 
plays Company, Cleveland. Mr. Lewis 
was assistant td the sales manager of th: 
Chemical Products Division of E. | 
duPont de Nemours & Co. at New York 
Previous to that he had been assistant 
advertising manager of the Empir 
Cream Separator Company, New York. 
and was for three years in charge o! 
sales promotion of Dixon pencils, fi 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jers« 
City, N. J. 


New Accounts for Brearley- 
Hamilton Agency 


The Detroit office of the Brearley 
Hamilton Company, Grand Rapid: 
Mich., advertising agency, has secure 
the accounts of the Allmur Manufa 
turing Company, of Marion, Ind., mak« 
of the Allmur automatic electric coo 
stove, and the Sharpe Domestic Appli 
ances Company, of Detroit, maker « 
electric household utilities. The adve: 
tising of both concerns will be largely 
in national mediums. 


Two Join J. R. Mayers 
Company 


Pierre Fortier, formerly with Louis 
C. Pedlar, Inc., the Street Railways 
Company, and prior to that associat¢ 
with art studios in Belgium, France and 
England, is now a member of the art 
department of the J. R. Mayers Co: 
pany, New York. 

Gordon Kay has also become a m¢ 
ber of the staff of the Mayers compar). 
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‘he Minneapolis Tribune carried an 
at-ractive campaign of display adver- 
tising from the Lloyd W. Young Ad- 
vertising Agency for Marathon Belts, 
manufactured by the Marathon Tire & 
Rubber Co. Marathon Belt week went 
ever big in Minneapolis, due to the 
advertising, effective window trims 
ani good distribution obtained. 


The Minnesota By-Products Coke 
Co is making a big drive for coke as 
a hard coal fuel substitute with a 
strong advertising campaign in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. An ad a day 
was published in The Tribune during 
the entire month of June. 


The Erwin & Wasey Co., of Chi- 
cago, has placed with The Minne- 
apolis Tribune a big campaign of 
advertising for the Mi Lola cigar, to 
run every Sunday from July 3 to 
November 13. This is one of the 
heaviest cigar campaigns put on in 
Minneapolis for some time and will 
have a very stimulating effect upon 
the sales of this cigar,‘ which already 
has very good distribution in Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest. The West- 
ern Grocer Company, of Marshalltown, 
Ia., is the distributor for Mi Lola 
cigars and is putting on an extremely 
active sales campaign in connection 
with the advertising, which is under 
direction of J. Sidney Johnson, adver- 
tising manager. The campaign starts 
with a full page July 3 and follows 
with copy large enough te command 
attention in each succeeding issue. 


Artistically decorated wedding cakes 
and ice-cream in the form of roses, 
lilies, wedding bells, hearts and 
Cupids are being displayed attrac- 
tively in two-column advertisements 
by Graham’s, of Minneapolis, in The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. Gra- 
ham’s products enjoy the reputation 
of being of the highest quality. 
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Carson’s exclusive millinery store on 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, is. car- 
g an attractive series of adver- 
tisements in The Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is being 
used for a series of large, attractive 
advertisements for the Shaffer Oil & 
Refining Co., through to 
August 7. Copy and schedule come 
from Van Patten, Inc., of Chicago. 


The Corning Agency, Inc., of St. 
Paul, has placed with The Minne- 
apolis Tribune a six-time schedule for 
St. John’s Military Academy. Snappy 
illustrations and convincing text make 
this particularly attractive school copy. 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is 
carrying each week a two-page 
‘“‘Where-to-Go”’ advertising feature. 
These pages contain announcements 
from a great many Minnesota and 
Wisconsin summer resorts, and they 
comprise a most valuable directory 
for recreation seekers, besides fur- 
nishing desirable information about 
where to go, how to get there and 
what to take along. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
of West Kensington, Pa., has launched 
a big drive for its household alumi- 
num ware in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
Copy and schedule come from the 
Eugene McGuckin Co. Distribution in 
Minneapolis and throughout the im- 
mediate Northwest, under direction 
of J. S. Aslakson, district manager, 
has been brought toa high percentage: 


A new and attractive advertising 
feature, under the caption of ‘‘Polly- 
anna,” is now appearing exclusively 
each Sunday in The Minneapolis 
Tribune’s social section. The feature 
is cleverly written and details the 
happimess of the “glad girl’ at find- 
ing desirable bargains here and there 
in the stores of Minneapolis. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune. 


Is the oldest and best i 


News- 


paper published in Minneapolis. ¢ 
Has the only J~day Associated 
+ ¢ ¢ 7 


Press 


ranchise. 7 


Accepts no questionable advertising. 
Makes no trade contracts. ¢ 7 # 
Is cautious as to its credits. - =< 


Federal 
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District 


Has the largest total circulation. 


Has the largest home carrier 
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F three grocers two reported business better than in the A 
spring of 1920 and 50 per cent better than before the 
war. One has 20 and the other 75 per cent farmer trade. One nort 
found business worse. It has little farmer trade. mh. 
The variety store is selling 12 per cent more than a year ago; staff 
61 per cent more than before the war. Half its trade is with who' 
the farmers. "ee 
One drug store has increased sales 11%4 per cent; the other eT h 
has lost 10 per cent in volume. Both have 60 per cent farmer ned 
trade. —— 
Three dry goods and clothing stores are doing better than Th 
last year. By months the increase ranged from 11 to 32 per a 
cent. The furniture store has had 15 per cent increase. The - 
milliner 25 per cent. 
The Ford dealer’s increase has been from 50 to 79 per cent, 
and most of it with the farmers. Selling more tractors than 7 
last year. 
The implement and hardware dealers have lost from 25 to 
33 per cent in volume. New 
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10 . 
A% S well on Main Street, Spencer, Ind. Men who know 

the good old place will say that this picture looks quite 
normal. 

To find out whether things were really as normal behind the store 
fronts as they are in the street itself, members of the Farm Life’s 
staff at the home office in Spencer called on the merchants—most of 
whom they know well—and asked some questions about how business 
is going. 

Our old friends, Ed and Jim and Bill, who sell the farmer the things he buys, 
gave a frank statement of the case. 

They said in most cases that business was from 10 to 75 per cent better than 
last year. They said that the farmers were doing more buying than the towns- 
people. Only the hardware and implement men, one grocery and one drug store 
reported losses in trade. And in the case of the grocery it was due to local and 
individual conditions. 

There is a short summary of the results of the survey on the opposite page. 
Read it. It means that Main Street is normal—and doing better than before the 
war. It means that cities with plants shut down and thousands idle are not as 
good a sales field right now as the country and the country towns. 

Farm Life reaches 850,000 farmers all over the country—farmers who are buying. 

We have a pamphlet reporting this 
survey in full. Write for it now. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Spencer, Indiana 


THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 


SPENCER. IND. © 
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Own Ticket 
A — 
A modern printing house must of necessity a = 
be equipped to render a complete service the reas 
| to its varying types of clients. ee a 
F , any line» 
For the man who has neither the time nor ufo 
disposition to work out the endless details ae 
of an important bit of printing, it must tional H 
supply all the essentials. Ste tite E 
It must be prepared to analyze the mer- hog bn 
chandising problem, write the copy, do the buying I 
. . . buildings 
designing and engravings. or ae 
The busy man has but to say “build me a eh 
book.” and over¢ 
if possib! 
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. ° study, 
standing matters of sizes and types and > oan 
stocks and inks and plates and binding and baying 
° ° ° these 

distribution. coh tae 
? . . those diffi 
Such a man requires an entirely different common} 
service. warm on 
° It is ust 
Weare fully prepared to furnish both kinds. a 
' of sales 2 
You may write your own ticket. casc—if, 
to meet th 
You cann 
° until you | 
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Selling Homes by Solving Problem 
of Where to Build 


Housing Corporation Puts Boom into Sale of “Steelite” 


Bungalows by 


Buying Lots to Sell with Them 


By Edward T. Tandy 


A MIGHTY good habit for a 
£% salesman to cultivate is the 
practice of collating and analyzing 
ihe reasons given him by the 
prospects he fails to sell. The 
secret of easy selling in almost 
any line can often be best learned 

1 that way. 

lt was that habit on the part of 
Louis H. Goldsoll, of the Interna- 
tional Housing Corporation, that 
put the boom into the sale of 
Steclite Homes in New York City. 
It led to an entirely new selling 
plan, the daringly novel one of 
buying lots in order to sell the 
buildings to go on them. 

Of course this analyzing does 
not mean the mere refuting of a 
prospect’s reasons for not buying 
and overcoming them on the spot 


if possible. All salesmen, natu- 
rally, do that and, of course, fre- 
quently succeed—that is what 


salesmen are for. 

What is meant is the careful 
study, at the close of the day and 
at the end of the week, of all the 
buying difficulties disclosed by 
these would-be purchasers who 
funk the dotted line. Discover 
those difficulties which recur most 
commonly, and you are getting 
warm on your new selling secret. 

It is usually the buying difficulty 
that crops up oftenest which may 
suggest some valuable new method 
of sales attack, as in the Steelite 
casc—if, as in that case, the way 
o meet this difficulty can be found. 
You cannot overcome a difficulty 
until you know what it is. Hence 
the importance and value of ana- 
lyzing every difficulty, and then 
going for the main ones that are 
blocking your way 

\When Goldsoll decided it ought 
to be easy to sell Steelite bunga- 
lows to home-seekers in the vicin- 
ity of New York, he planned his 
main appeal on low cost. For this 
purpose he put his price figures 
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at a point which made it necessary 
for him to sell a thousand Steelite 
Homes within a given limited 
period. 

This looked like a pretty big 
task. But the man who can offer 
low cost homes to-day does not 
have to run around seeking a mar- 
ket. The demand is not just brisk, 
it is ravenous. Steelite, however, 
is new to New Yorkers as a build- 
ing material. Buyers had to be 
educated. 

Goldsoll had a Steelite Home, 
one of his cheapest models, erected 
on the roof of his office building 
at 42 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York, a convenient spot in 
the centre of the city. A garden 
was laid out round the little bun- 
galow with lawn, paths, flowers in 
bloom, and all the rest that goes 
to making a home attractive. 
of light metal construction, guar- 
anteed to be fire-retarding, light- 
ning proof, cool in summer, warm 
in winter, sanitary, easy to main- 
tain, and still in its early youth 
when a wooden structure of the 
ame age would be dying of senil- 
ity and the storms of life. 

The Steelite Homes are not sold 
“ready to erect” but “erected on 
your lot.” The offer in Goldsoll’s 
terms was to erect anywhere with- 
n thirty miles of the city, and 
payment arrangements were easy 
instalments for those who owned 
a building lot. 


MANY SHOWED INTEREST, BUT FEW 
BOUGHT 


As soon as the model'on the 
office roof was ready for visitors, 
Goldsoll advertised in the local 
newspapers, using fairly large 
space and starting with the Sun- 
day issues. Crowds flocked to the 
roof. In a few weeks more than 
20,000 people went up to see the 
new style of home, the cheaper 
ones of which a poor man could 
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buy, while the more expensive 
ones, as shown in the drawings, 
were not to be sneezed at by the 
well-to-do. 

Very quickly a number of mod- 
els were sold. Almost as quickly 
Goldsoll realized that the sales 
were not coming rapidly enough. 
It began to look pretty evident 
that, though he would sell his 
thousand homes, he would not do 
so in anything like the time limit. 
Goldsoll’s proposition was a quan- 
tity production one—and time was 
the essential feature on which his 
profit depended. 

Goldsoll then began a careful 
analysis of his records. He soon 
found that practically all who had 
purchased a Steelite Home on the 
spot were already in possession of 
their building lot and the others 
were either in negotiation for a 
lot or knew where they were 
going for one. The other discovery 
made was more important. This 
was that those who had seemed 
equally anxious to buy but had 
not done so had not yet secured 
the necessary site—and very many 
of them were undecided where to 
build or even where to begin to 
look for the spot they wanted. 

The analysis proved that these 
were the two principal buying dif- 
ficulties hampering the speed of 
Steelite selling. It also made the 
fact indisputable that the greater 
by far of the two lay in the in- 
decision as to where to build. The 
salesmen’s records showed that 
many of the prospects had dropped 
in at, or rather climbed up to, the 
roof bungalow several times and 
reported that they were “looking 
and looking but cannot yet make 
up our minds.” 

As most of these prospects had 
at most only Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays for their “looking 
and looking,” it was obvious that 
the job was likely to take too much 
time to help Goldsoll in making 
good on his time limit. The new 
form of construction did not stand 
in the way. The terms created no 
obstacles. These people would 
buy some day—but not in time for 
Goldsoll. What was he to do to 
speed them up? 

With the accurate knowledge of 
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the situation put into his hands 
by his analysis of his records 0f 
prospects, the Steelite sales man- 
ager was able to see clearly at 
once just what the difficulty was 
he had to meet—and, what wis 
more important, the way by which 
he could successfully overcome it. 
The outcome was his new selling 
plan, which did the deciding for 
the undecided, or at any raie 
enough of them to assure the 
completion of the thousand sales 
within the time limit. 


FURNISH A LOT AND THEY BUY 


Taking the total of his appar- 
ently good, reliable prospects «l- 
ready secured, Goldsoll added ‘o 
that figure the number likely ‘o 
be obtained in addition on the an- 
nouncement of his new plan. He 
then cut down this aggregate by a 
rough, but fairly trustworthy, 
human-experience substitute for 
the law of averages. The number 
left was sufficiently large to make 
him feel tolerably certain that he 
would obtain approximately 600 
Steelite purchasers simply by de- 
ciding for them where they should 
build. 

On that Goldsoll set out to buy 
600 lots in order to sell Steelite 
homes to be sold with them. 
Without the safe background af- 
forded Goldsoll by his analysis of 
his prospects and their buying dif- 
ficulty, could anyone have ven- 
tured upon so daring a scheme as 
building a boom town overnight? 
Goldsoll is sure he has made a 
success of it and expects his boom 
town to be fully inhabited this 
fall. 

The spot selected is at South 
Laurelton, L. I., and appears well 
suited for the purpose. It is only 
about half an hour’s train run 
from the centre of New York, has 
a good train service and three 
stations within five minutes’ walk 
of any lot. Other strong adver- 
tising points possessed by the !o- 
cation are that it is an improving 
district already laid out, wih 
roads, a proposed park, and shop- 
ping districts, churches, schovls 
and theatres nearby. The district 
is an attractive one. 

With this deal completed, Goid- 
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A Busy 
Industry 


HE civil engineering and con- 

struction field has for many weeks 

past been placing contracts aggregating 
over $30,000,000 weekly—as noted in 


Engineering 
News-Record 


the field’s leading publication— 


And many millions more are being 
placed daily— 


For waterworks, sewers, bridges, roads 
and streets, excavation and dredging, in- 
dustrial works, buildings and federal 
government projects. 


So, oabviously— 


If you make material or equipment used 
in civil engineering and construction 
work, and are anxious to secure your 
share of the business being placed, the 
suggestion is offered to start an aggres- 
sive campaign—in 


Engineering 
News-Record 
Over 30,000 Weekly f 


One of the Eleven 
McGraw-Hill 
Engineering Publications 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York City 
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—and the trend 
is upward 


For week ending June 9th, 
over 44,000, 00 dollars con- 
tracts were let-—60% better 
than the corresponding week 
of 1920—and 

each week is 

now show- 

ing healthy 

gains over 
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soll came out with a double-page 
New Y, in the Sunday issue of one 

ew York newspaper. It was a 
piece of copy well calculated to 
sell. It carried illustrations of the 
Steelite model bungalows, told the 
story of Steelite and of South 
Laurelton and gave a map of the 
district showing its railroad ser- 
vice. 

The strong feature was that the 
Steelite lots at South Laurelton 
were to be sold at cost price to 
purchasers of Steelite Homes and 
that payment for the building lot 
would secure the immediate erec- 
tion of the home. Payment for the 
home was to follow in forty 
monthly instalments, like rent. 
Another inducement, of course, 
was that being in New York State, 
the houses would come under the 
new building encouragement law 
and be tax free for ten years. The 
average price of the lots is $400; 
the price of the “Mayfair,” the 
smallest Steelite house, is $1,985. 

On the Sunday that the double- 
page advertisement announced 
Goldsoll’s new plan, the elevators 
of his office building were not 
equal to the task of taking up the 
throng that wanted to see the 
model house. Hundreds climbed 
to the roof by means of the stairs. 
Free train trips were run to South 
Laurelton. 

Within the week that followed 
more than 300 of the lots and 
Steelite Homes were sold. The 
boom town was seen to be a cer- 
tainty—so was the success of 
Goldsoll in reaching his time limit 
for the sale of his thousand Steel- 
ite Homes. In the sales, prefer- 
ence was given to those seeking 
permanent homes rather than 
summer quarters. 

Solving for home-seekers the 
problem of where to build solved 
the problem of the quick sale of 
the bungalows. But back of these 
solutions were Goldsoll’s records 
of his prospects and his analysis 
of their buying difficulties, which 
enabled him confidently to take 
the bold step of buying lots to sell 
houses. 

This is an excellent example of 
what a clever salesman can do 
with the aid of but little more than 
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careful method in his work. There 
are few lines, perhaps none, in 
which salesmen will not find a 
help in this system of collating 
and analyzing the reasons given hy 
their prospects who do not buy. 

Anyone who is at all familiar 
with the real estate market will 
recognize that Goldsoll’s achieve- 
ment was quite a feat. Goldso!l 
himself modestly says of it, “Let 
a salesman provide himself with 
facts and figures, and he will 
lessen his difficulty in selling-- 
and he will lessen it still mare 
if he is willing to pick up selling 
tips from the prospects he fai!s 
to sell.” 





Greig & Ward Agency 


Reorganizes 

_ Greig & Ward, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency, has reorganized as to the 

cial personnel, but will continue un- 
der the same name. Donald J. Ma 
Donald, formerly secretary and busine~s 
manager, will be president. Edward |. 
Bangs, formerly of the Hearst . 
tions, will be treasurer. H. 
McConnaughey has left the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons agency to’be a director 
of the Greig agency. 





Los Angeles to Have Furniture 


Market 


Los Angeles furniture manufacturers 
will sta; age a “market” Aug. 15-20. It is 
expected retail furniture buyers from all 
parts of the country will attend and 
place orders for merchandise. The mar- 
ket is being advertised in business 
papers. copy being placed by The Lock 
wood-Shakelford Advertising Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Will Advertise Incubators 

The Reliable Incubator & Brooder 
Co., of Quincy, IIll., has placed its ad 
vertising account with Frank B. White, 
agricultural advertisers’ service, Cl 
cago. A campaign in agricultural an 
poultry papers is being planned. 








Leaves Agency to Become 
Publisher 


P. R. Finley has resigned as vice- 
president of the Stack Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, to become gener:l 
manager and publisher of the Gate City, 
a daily newspaper, of Keokuk, Ia. 





Grand Rapids Appointment 

John Beall, formerly promotion m 
ager for the Periodical Publishing ( 
Grand Rapids, Mich. has been «p- 
pointed advertising manager. 
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Measured by circulation— 
18,000,000 as against 10,000,- 
000—the eveningnewspapers 
ofthecountry command near- 
ly twice the reader interest 
do. Even more conspicuous 
isthe favorshownthe evening 
newspapers in Minneapolis, 
ers to one. And The Journal 
has almost twice the circula- 
tion of any other evening 
a 











that the morning newspapers 
where they lead bythree read- 
newspaper in Minneapolis. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
| JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O”. ‘Mara & Ormsbee 
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Start Advertising in 
Canada This Fall! 


A Roster of American Branded Products 
Advertised in Canada shows such names as: 





Arrow Gillette Lus Prest-O-Lite 

Auto Strop Gold Dust Luxite Quaker Oats 

Benjamin Goodrich Mennen Rubberset 

Bluejay Goodyear Neponsit Sherwin-Williams 

Big Ben Gossard O’Cedar Simmons’ Beds 

Burroughs Horlick’s Old Dutch Sterno 

Columbia Hoover Overland Stetson 

Delco Ingersoll Packard Swift 

Du Pont Iver-Johnson Pathéphone Valspar 

Edison Ivory Pepsodent Victor 

Elcaya Kellogg’s Pluto Waltham 

Elgin Kodak Pompeian Weich’s 

Fairy Life Savers Pond’s - Woodbury’s 
Liquid Veneer Postum Wrigley’s 


These are familiar names in the United 
States. They are also familiar names in 
Canada. 


Some of these firms have factories in 
Canada, others have distributing or selling 4 
agencies here. 


Still others sell through jobbers. 


] 
Chark 
Pe 


But all have won the buying friendship of 
the Canadian people through advertising 
their goods or services in 


St. Jo 
Montr 
Quebs 


Sherb 


The Daily Newspapers a 
of Canada 


Paradoxical as it sounds, Canada in reality 
provides United States manufacturers with 


























Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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a “foreign” market at home. For the same 
methods of merchandising and advertising 
that made these goods famous in the United 
States have made them famous in the 
Dominion. 





Canada’s wealth and prosperity and the 
soundness of business conditions over here 
justify your prompt investigation. 


N-O-W, you should investigate the Cana- 
dian market for your goods. 


Any of the following Newspapers will be 
glad to give you detailed information re- 
garding the actual and potential market for 
your goods among their subscribers. Write 
to them or ask your Advertising Agency. 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Place Population Paper Place Population Paper 
Charlottetown, 12,000 M. « E. Guardian St. Catharines, Ont. 19.860 E. Standard 
P. E. I. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000 E. Times-Journal 


St. Joha, N. B. 64,305 M. & B. Telegraph Winnipeg, Man. 196,947 M.&E. Free Press 
& Times E. Tribune 


Montreal, Que. 801,216 M. Gazette Regina, Sask. 42,000 M. Leader 
RB. La Patrie E. Post 


Quebec, Que. 116,850 E. LeSoleil Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 M. & BE. Star & 
E. Telegraph Phoenix 


Sherbrooke,Que, 23,493 E. LaTribune Calgary, Alt. 75,000 E, Herald 
Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. British Whig Edmonton, Alt, 65,000 B. Journal 


B. Standard Victoria, B. C. 60,000 M. Colonist 
London, Ont. 60,000 M. & E. Advertiser E. Times 
M. & E. Free Press 





Spend 10% of your U.S. advertising ap pro- 
priation in Canada—you will be surprised 
at what it will buy. 




















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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TheOnlyRotagravure Plant It 
in Canada is that of the 
Toronto Star Weekly || 7: 
th 
(Sunday edition of the Daily Star) | we 
. dverti 
The Star Weekly also has the largest circulation mye 
in Canada among. week-end newspapers. pod 
onditi 
Average for May over 128,000 wae fe 

tp 
widesp 
of bus 
e Toronto Daily Star | | «= 
(Average circulation for May 101,539) =" 
‘ Broad! 
Last year (and for fifteen previous years) carried —_ 
more display advertising than any other Toronto to the 
daily. There must have been a good reason. nae 
can bu 
lives 
These two outstanding papers will enable adver- | er 
tisers to quickly and effectively reach with their | publica 
announcements the profitable market available in the dai 
Greater Toronto, population about 600,000, and pay P 
the province of Ontario, population over 2,700,000. iden 
an eno! 
er is ¢ 
Circulation guaranteed by A. B. C. Audit —_, 

found 
The Star Printing & Publishing Co.,Ltd. | jo gre 
18-20 King St. West, Toronto change 
United States Representatives CHAS. H. EDDY CO. lication 
Fifth Ave. Building, People’s Gas Building, Old South Building, discont 
New York City Chicago Boston aoe tia 
Montreal Representative pete 

J. B. Rathbone large 

317 Transportation Bailding rates. 
J Thro 
sone by Pri 




















How Advertising HasDemonstrated 
Its Place in the Economic System 


‘lose Relationship between Bank Ciearings and Volume of Advertising 


By James I. Clarke 


Second Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


*T“HERE is a popular belief that 
the present system of taxa- 
on and other influences apart 
rom the real economic value of 
dvertising have had a consider- 
ble influence on the increased 
se of this method of selling and 
iat the passing of the abnormal 
onditions of recent years may re- 
ult in a marked and permanent 
reduction in advertising of every 
ort. In an era of sweeping and 
widespread changes in the course 
of business activity, the relation 
between the volume of advertis- 
ng and the volume of business 
thus becomes a matter of more 
than mere technical interest. 
Broadly viewed, the subject is im- 
portant not only to publishers, ad- 
vertisers and advertising men but 
to the community as a whole. 
Advertising has come to play an 
important part not only in Ameri- 
can business but in the everyday 
lives of the American people. 
Largely through the medium of 
the daily, weekly and monthly 
publications, it influences directly 
he daily existence of millions in 
many particulars, while its indi- 
rect effect in making available for 
widespread popular distribution 
in enormous mass of printed mat- 
er is even more significant. Any 
vreat decrease in the volume of 
idvertising would have a pro- 
found effect on the number and 
distribution of both newspapers 
and periodicals and on the inter- 
change ofopinion which they 
so greatly stimulate. Many pub- 
lications would necessarily be 
discontinued, while those which 
survived would reach fewer read- 
ers because the loss of advertising 
revenues would make necessary 
large increases in subscription 
rates. 
Through the compilations made 
by Printers’ Ink and the New 
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York Evening Post, it is now 
possible to survey the fluctuations 
in the volume of newspaper and 
magazine advertising in the 
United States over a period of 
more than ten years and to com- 
pare it with an accepted index of 
business activity. The first of 
these compilations summarizes the 
total lineage of advertising carried 
by the principal weekly and 
monthly periodicals with a national 
circulation from January, 1911, to 
May, 1921. The second compila- 
tion gives the lineage of adver- 
tising appearing in the daily 
newspapers of Greater New York 
from January 1, 1911, to April 1, 
1921. The New York Evening 
Post has also compiled during the 
past five years the total advertis- 
ing carried on in the daily news- 
papers of the principal cities of 
the United States. The fluctua- 
tions of this total follow so 
closely the month-to-month fluc- 
tuations in the total of New York 
City newspaper advertising that 
the latter may be regarded as 
fairly indicating the trend of 
newspaper advertising throughout 
the country. 


BANK CLEARINGS FOLLOW THE 
ADVERTISING 


On the chart shown with this ar- 
ticle the fluctuations in the total of 
New York City newspaper adver- 
tising and in the total of magazine 
advertising, both expressed in mil- 
lions of agate lines, are compared 
with the variations in the monthly 
total of bank clearings outside 
New York, an accepted index of 
business activity. 

Comparing the curves repre- 
senting New York City newspaper 
advertising and total magazine 
advertising, it will be noted that 
the seasonal variations in both 
classes of advertising occur to- 
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gether and with extraordinary 
regularity. In every year adver- 
tising, both newspaper and maga- 
zine, falls off at the beginning of 
the year and recovers in the early 
spring. April and May are,active 
months. The midsummer decline 
in the volume of advertising regu- 
larly begins with June and con- 
tinues through July and August, 
when the low point of the year is 
usually reached. September and 
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ceeded by an increase in the fa’! 
months, the fluctuations do not 
coincide with the seasonal fluctu:- 
tions in advertising. In general 
the range between high and low s 
proportionately very much less. 
Although the volume of news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
in the United States tends to fo'- 
low in general the trend of bus'- 
ness activity, this study of total 
advertising lineage emphasizes the 


1917 


THE RESPONSIVENESS OF BANK CLEARINGS TO ADVERTISING 


October exhibit decided increases, 
the peak of the year’s lineage com- 
ing normally during the latter 
month, In the late fall and early 
winter, the volume of both news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
tends to decrease somewhat, to re- 
peat the same cycle in the early 
months of the following year. 
Not only do the fluctuations in 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing occur at the same period, but 
they are substantially similar in 
extent. 

General business, as represented 
by total bank clearings outside of 
New York City, goes through sea- 
sonal changes also, but except that 
there is nearly always a decrease 
in the volume of clearings just 
after the first of the year and a 
slight slump in midsummer suc- 


remarkable stable character of the 
volume of advertising. Although, 
like general business, advertising 
has seasonal variations which are 
clearly apparent every year, and 
although these seasonal variations 
in the volume of advertising ar: 
greater than the fluctuations in th 
volume of business generally, 
nevertheless the general upward 
trend in the volume of advertising 
continued without substantial in 
terruption from the earliest dat: 
for which satisfactory data ar 
available until the autumn of 1920 
During 1919 and the early month 
of 1920 there was a considerabl 
gain in both newspaper and maga 
zine advertising, particularly it 
the former. This increase, a! 
though it was probably somewhe' 
greater in proportion to the in 
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“The Higher the 
Fewer” 


Mrs. John Jones, with the industrious 
husband and three kids, is the ideal reader 
of advertisements. 


She makes the family prosperity by watch- 
ing the pennies. The kids are hard on 
shoes and dresses and trousers, and they 
all eat prodigiously. 


Mrs. Percy Smythe, a little better off in 
the world’s goods, reads the ads too, but 
not quite so carefully, because she has 
only to watch the dollars. The pennies 
take care of themselves. 


Mrs. Llewelyn Brown-Gottrocks, rich as 
dirt, buys from hearsay and scorns the ads. 
If she hears that Mrs. Smith-Green was the 
rage of the party in a gown designed by 
Madam Glob, Madam Glob wins a new 


customer. 


Madam Glob could advertise to her for a 
generation and never catch her eye. 


Remember that it always works out in ad- 
vertising results ‘‘the higher the fewer,’’ 
and that Mrs. John Jones with the indus- 
trious husband and three kids is the real 
backbone of advertising. 


EVENING 
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crease in general business than 
during earlier years, followed a 
period during 1917-18, when a 
rapidly rising price level and the 
stimulation of war activity very 
considerably increased bank clear- 
ings throughout the country so 
that this index of general business 
during those two years tended to 
rise faster than the volume of 
either magazine or newspaper 
advertising. 

During the time covered by the 
available data on advertising line- 
age, there have been two periods 
when business was suddenly called 
upon to adjust itself to new and 
unfavorable conditions. The first 
of these was in the summer of 
1914, when the sudden catastrophe 
of the European war reacted 
swiftly on nearly every form of 
business activity, with the result 
that bank clearings throughout the 
latter half of the year were sub- 
stantially below the average of the 
preceding year. The volume of 
advertising also decreased, maga- 
zine advertising to a somewhat 
greater degree than bank clearings 
and newspaper advertising in 
slightly less proportion. The usual 
seasonal movement, however, is 
clearly indicated by the curve for 
the year, although total lineage 
is below the corresponding months 
of 1913. The spring of 1915 saw 
the business depression continuing 
and the total of clearings and ad- 
vertising lineage below the first 
half of 1914. The last half of 
the year witnessed the beginning 
of that period of business activity 
which continued without substan- 
tial interruption until the spring 
of 1920, during which the bank 
clearings increased greatly, the 
volume of newspaper advertising 
grew steadily, while magazine ad- 
vertising exhibited only the usual 
seasonal variation until the spring 
of 1919, when a very considerabie 
increase in volume took place. In 
1920 the usual spring increase in 
magazine advertising was also 
very pronounced, bringing the 
total to record figures. 

During the latter half of 1920 
and the first months of the cur- 
rent year, business was again 
faced with a period of sudden 
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and profound readjustment. Bank 
clearings outside of New York 
City, which reached a total of 
over $18,000,000,000 in October, 
1920, fell to less than $13,000,000,- 
000 in February, 1921. The vol- 
ume of magazine advertising de- 
clined in accordance with the usual 
seasonal fluctuation during the 
fall of 1920, but much more pre- 
cipitately than in previous years, 
It recovered somewhat in Febru- 
ary, 1921, but the normal con- 
tinued increase in the total of 
March lineage over February be- 
came a slight decrease, although 
the spring gain recommenced with 
April. The volume of newspaper 
advertising, though somewhat be- 
low the totals of the correspond- 
ing months during the previous 
years, has followed the normal 
seasonal variations and has de- 
creased proportionately less than 
bank clearings. 

It thus appears that, apart from 
seasonal variations, the volume of 
advertising tends generally to 
move with general business activ- 
ity, but that on the whole the 
volume of advertising lineage pos- 
sesses marked stability, rising less 
rapidly than: business in seasons 
of extraordinary activity and fall- 
ing less rapidly in periods of 
depression. 

There appears to be no reason 
to believe that the notable increase 
in periodical advertising during 
1919 and 1920 was influenced to 
any great extent by Federal taxes, 
or was the result of any factor 
other than the stimulus of busi- 
ness activity. 

The experience of the past ten 
years and especially that of the 
periods of depression in 1914-15 
and 1920-21 seems to demonstrate 
that the place of advertising in 
the present economic system is 
thoroughly well established, and it 
seems improbable that there can 
be any very considerable perma- 
nent curtailment of its volume. 


Advertising Table Tops 


The Brandt Advertising Co., Chicago 
has secured the account of the Breece 


Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, O., manufac- 
turer of Rim-bound table tops. A cam- 
paign in trade papers is under way. 
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STREET & FINNEY 


TAKE THE GUESS OUT OF 


ADVERTISING 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Zi 


June 30, 1921. 


Dear Freds 

The National Advertiser can no longer "load" the job- 
ber and retailer. 

The jobber and retailer have tasted the profit of 
small stocks and quick turnover. 

Therefore, if the National Advertiser in future is to 
get any volume at all, he mst turn his merchandise out of the 
retail store. And he must do it himself and not leave it to the 


Jjopber or retailer. 
Foreseeing this redical shift in mrket conditions, we 


are changing and reinforcing our organization to assist our cli- 
ents in meeting the new merchandising status. 

Our first move is the addition of Charles G. Tomerlin 
and Ralph Boal, exponents of retail turnover. 

Their services will be available to our clients after 


July lete 


SEB. iin 


ESTABLISHED t90¢3 
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Street &| I 


Introduce— 


Charles G. Tomerlin 


Who, according to “Sys- 
tem,” is “merchandise man 
extraordinary, who gets ex- 
traordinary results” ; 

2 


who, while merchandise 
manager of a great department 
store in Cleveland increased 
their volume over 98% and 
more than trebled net profits 
on a business already running 
into millions; 
2 


who, as merchandise man- 
ager of one of the large de- 
partment stores in Indian- 
apolis increased their gross 
sales 98% and net profits 
about 250% on a volume of 
seven figures; 
2 


who by merchandising advice 
enabled his friend “Smith” of 
St. Louis, a printer, to take 
$100,000 out of his business 
last year where previous 
maximum profit had been but 
$12,000; 


~ 


who by peculiar gift and 
twenty years’ practical expe- 
rience is a master sales 
promoter, able to drive mer- 
chandise out of retail stores 


in volumes that “can’t be 
done”; 

2 
who comes to Street & 


Finney on July ist as Vice- 
President and Director, not to 
handle department store a‘4- 
vertising, but to speed the 
turnover of our clients’ mer- 
chandise in retail stores; 


2 


who moves colossal volumes 
of merchandise not by “boom” 
stunts and fire sales, but by 
making his lieutenants believe 
in themselves; 
Z 

who says, “Don’t try to sell 
merchandise to the retailer in 
this market—sell him a plan 
that will move your mer- 
chandise”; 





Street & Finney, Inc. (Est. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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who can make you see a big 
vision of your business which 
you never saw before and can 
weld your organization into 
a fighting unit of enthusiasm 
which nothing can stop; 

z 
who brings with him to 
Street & Finney, Mr. Ralph 
Boal, his copy man—a vital 
factor in his drives; 

2 


whoO believes that the Street 
& Finney method of “Taking 
the Guess Out of Advertising” 
will in ten years be accepted 
as the most potent principle in 
business. 








To 
Manufacturers and 
Banking Interests 


Street & Finney are 
equipped to move mer- 
chandise in large volume 
even in this market. 


If you have an uncom- 
fortable inventory or sales 
knot, we would like to 
look it over. Manufactur- 
ers and Banking Interests 
may find in our methods 
of moving merchandise 
from retail stores the way 
out of serious difficulties. 


A preliminary discussion 
of your problem with us 
entails no obligation or 
expense. When you reach 
your office, "phone for a 
Street & Finney represen- 
tative—Vanderbilt 1316. 








171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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One of the manufacturers in the auto- 
mobile field just lately returned from 
France said: 


A‘ 














“T had to wait for Automotive Industries when “He 
I was in France to learn about the conditions in — 
the French field. Bradley’s articles told me more ae: 
clearly what was happening than all the ‘dope’ worke 
I got from the manufacturers.” sso ‘ 
ges 

A 
Here is found one of the reasons explaining the au- sell i 
thority of Automotive Industries which is accepted woe 
abroad as well as at home. Over 90% of car and ioe 
truck manufacturers are numbered in its list of sub- Be 
scribers. noted’ 
ae 
Therefore, because of the character of its contents basin 
and the consequent group of self-selective readers, quirie 
Automotive Industries offers the shortest and most an 
economical medium of contact between its adver- — 
tisers and the men who control over 90% of the kind 
purchasing power of a $2,000,000,000 industry. with 
turer 
Manufacturers of raw materials—semi-fabricated raed 
or fabricated parts—of machine tools, factory equip- this 
ment and other supplies used in production will find a ve 
much of profitable interest in details at their disposal _s 
for the asking. officia 
“DEAI 
Automotive Industries nit 
Member A. B. C., Inc. a 
CHICAGO NEW YORK a 
Mallers Building 239 West 39th Street — 
as fo 
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Your Answers to Me 


“Thanking You in Advance I Beg to Remain” 


By Roy Dickinson 


AFEW days ago I heard a man 
blame the rubber stamp for 
nany present business ills. 

He pictured the old days when, 
theoretically, the owner’s house on 
the hill with the worker’s house 
vy the pleasant brook made up 
the industrial picture, and every 
worker was known to the boss by 
his first name. He mentioned 
also the craftsman of the Middle 
Ages in his little shop, who made 
his product and then went out to 
sell it to his neighbors, and the 
world came to know his fame. 

He bemoaned the loss of all 
personal touch in industry and 
spoke feelingly about this age of 
the rubber stamp signature. The 
“Yours received and _ contents 
noted” style was to him another 
indication that we need more care 
and better horse sense to get more 
business. 

He didn’t know how badly in- 
quiries were being answered in his 
own shop, until a college friend 
sent him one on his own letter- 
head. This friend read a large- 
space advertisement about a new 
kind of collars. The advertise- 
ment interested him. He noticed 
with pleasure that the manufac- 
turer was personally known to 
him, so he went out to buy a half- 
dozen collars at his nearest local 
dealer’s. They didn’t have any, so 
this would-be consumer wrote to 
the company. He wanted to know 
where he could buy the collars in 
his own city of Boston. This is 
the reply he received. It is actual, 
official and—well, read it yourself. 


“DEAR SIR: 

“Your letter of the 6th received, 
and in reply thereto beg to advise 
that at the present our collars 
have not been delivered to any 
dealers in the city of Boston. We 
expect to effect this delivery the 
latter part of this month, and the 
dealers that will handle same are 
as follows: 
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Felines 

Nicholson 

McCullough Parker 
and several others. 


“Yours very truly,” 


Lest the reader has never been 
in Boston I hasten to add that 
Felines means Filenes, Nicholson 
means Nickerson, McCullough, 
Parker means Macullar-Parker. 
Not one name correctly given to 
the inquirer, personal touch none 
at all, the whole letter is as good 
taste as tan shoes on a pallbearer, 
and no way to buy the merchan- 
dise unless the man who wants to 
buy is both a keen student of 
Boston dealers’ names and a 
patient waiter. 

But I think that any manufac- 
turer who blames the poor rubber 
stamp or the form letter or any- 
thing or anybody in the organi- 
zation except himself is off on the 
wrong foot. Wherever the fault, 
the condition to which he alludes 
is just as important as it ever 
was. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ANSWERS TO 
INQUIRIES 


How you, as a manufacturer, 
answer the consumer’s inquiry 
is particularly important. Prices 
change quickly. Your vacuum 
cleaner or kitchen cabinet or 
tractor or wire fence which I 
priced and thought too high a 
year ago, may be within my means 
to-day. I want to find out. I 
read your well written, beauti- 
fully illustrated, typographically 
perfect advertisement. Then I 
want to know how much your 
product costs, because not all of 
you are telling me that even now. 
I want to know, also, who sells 
it in my town. If you reply with 
a form letter that ignores my 
questions, if you hand me the 
“Your favor at hand and in reply 
thereto beg to state” brand of con- 
versation, a sale is lost, and that 
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lost sale has nothing at all to do 
with a buyers’ strike or credits or 
the Silesian question or depre- 
ciated rates of exchange. 

It has a whole lot to do, how- 
ever, with your business and 
mine, and whether we get more: 
So I am going to tell you how a 
lady in a New York State town 
wrote to some manufacturers and 


HOW TORRINGTON JUSTIFIES ITS PRESENT PRICES TO 
CONSU MERS 


what they said to her. Then, per- 
haps, we can get together and 
help eliminate one of the wastes 
in industry, the lazy letter — the 
answer to an inquiry which says 
in effect “bla, bla, we don’t want 
your business.” 

The lady who wrote the letters 
of inquiry had a new house. She 
reads and believes in advertising 
and advertised products. She 
wanted to buy some household 
furnishings which she had seen 
advertised. A few weeks ago she 
wrote to sixteen manufacturers 


making everything from window 
shades and mattresses to stoves, 
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kitchen utensils and kitchen cabi- 
nets. 

She asked where she could see 
the goods in her own city, and 
being interested in saving money, 
or at least paying only a fair 
price, she asked what the manu- 
facturer considered a fair pric 
at retail. 

Fourteen of the manufacturers 

answered, some _ in 
three days, some in 
seven—two didn’t an- 
swer at all. 

Most of them didn’t 
think price was worth 
discussing. The old 
rubber stamp was 
working, so why 
think? The lady has 
sent all the replies to 
me, and as I look 
them over I think 
there are some sug- 
gestions in them 
worth thinking about. 
Some answered well 
—and because I be- 
lieve constructive sug 
gestions are mor 
important than mer: 
criticism, I am going 
to show, first, two 
of the ones which the 
inquirer liked best. 
Here is the way the 
Torrington Company, 
National Sweeper Di- 
vision, of Torrington, 
Conn., answered: 


“Dear MapDAmM: 


“In compliance with 

the request contained 

in your letter of May 4, we are 

inquiry to our 
dealer nearest you. 

“For your information, the Tor- 
rington Electric Cleaner retails at 
$55—the attachments at $9.75 ad- 
ditional. The Torrington is a 
strictly high-grade machine, and 
since the retail price did not fol- 
low the upward trend of house- 
furnishing goods, naturally the 
price has not now been lowered. 
I am sure the enclosed chart will 
be of interest to you in this con- 
nection. You will note that if our 
prices were adjusted strictly on a 
basis of the average cost of house- 
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furnishings, as shown by the latest 
Government figures, Torrington 
Electric Cleaners would now be 
retailing for more than $80. 
“You should hear from our rep- 
resentative in a few days, and we 
trust you will be able to make 
arrangements to secure a Tor- 
rington within a short time. 
“Very truly yours,” 


The chart shows the Torring- 
ton Company realizes how impor- 
tant the price tag looms in the 
sale to-day—and by getting the 
consumer to think in terms of 
comparative prices, answers in ad- 
vance certain price objections. 

The Coffield Washer Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, writes its letter 
on the front of a_ three-page 
folder. The inside pages are de- 
voted to a reproduction of the 
washer at work and a list of ex- 
clusive features. On the front 
page the inquirer is answered, and 
the local distributor told to dis- 
cuss prices at the point of sale: 


“DEAR MADAM: 

“Replying to your valued in- 
qu 1iry of April 

“You will find the Coffield Elec- 
tric Washer described in the in- 
side pages of this letter, in addi- 
tion to which we are forwarding 
you under separate cover, one of 
our catalogues, which will give 
you more detailed information 
regarding our washer. You will 
please note the extreme sim- 
plicity in design, the compact and 
durable construction and very 
pleasing general appearance. How- 
ever, you cannot possibly appre- 
ciate from any printed description 
the quiet and smooth operation of 
the Coffield or the many special 
features it has which make it so 
desirable to use. We therefore 
hope you will be able to inspect 
the washer in actual operation in 
the very near future. 

“The Coffield is being distributed 
in your territory by the Ohio 
Electric Company, 145 W. 45th 
St, New York, N. Y., to whom 
we are referring your inquiry, 
with the request that they get in 
touch with you and quote you di- 
rect, and moreover they will be 
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glad to go into the matter of 
prices, etc., which you desire in 
your letter. 

“Your inquiry is greatly ap- 
preciated, and we hope to re- 
ceive your favorable consideration, 
knowing that you will be more 


.than pleased with the Coffield in 


every particular. 
“Very truly yours,” 


A stove company has no dealer 
in town so its letter tells all about 
the guarantee, how easy it is to 
clean and other virtures. It en- 
closes a confidental price list, 
then offers a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion from the prices quoted—and 
“Awaiting your instructions we 
are.” 

As I look over all the letters I 
note one thing about the way an 
inquiry is answered. In the old 
days, say fifteen years ago, there 
was one form which was consid- 
ered great stuff. The first letter 
would be signed by the president 
of the company, no less. It was 
a rubber stamp facsimile signa- 
ture, but the letter was ultra- 
personal. It used to say, “Your 
letter has just now been placed on 
my desk. I hasten to assure you,” 
etc. Then a few days later along 
would come one from the sales 
manager or vice-president—usu- 
ally also rubber stamped. It ran, 
“Our president, Mr. Blank, just 
placed on my desk your valued 
inquiry, etc.” Then later the 
president would again have the 
original letter placed on his desk 
and wonder why you hadn’t pur- 
chased the house or the lawn 
mower, or whatever he was sell- 
ing, and assume that your reply 
must have been lost in the mail. 
You remember the follow-up. 

It was interesting to picture that 
busy plant. One could imagine the 
president and all the big executives 
running around placing letters on 
one anothers’ desks. That ultra- 
personal rubber stamp habit seems 
to be gone. The new way in the 
majority of the letters I have seen 
is to start “In answer to your kind 
favor,” or “I am taking the liberty 
of mailing to you.” 

Yet not one of the manufactur- 
ers who writes that way, believes 
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that business is founded upon fav- 
ors—and no one is taking any 
liberties when he answers an in- 
quiry which specifically asks about 
Price. The only liberty he takes is 

when he ignores a question in-the 
inquiry, and sends a mossy form- 
letter that hasn’t apparently been 
revised in years. 


PASSING THE PRICE BUCK 


Two .of the, manufacturers 
passed the price question on to. the 
local dealer. The local store 
handling a certain washing ma- 
chine wrote the inquirer telling her 
the retail price, and that it was 
regulated by the manufacturer. 
He said, “You will find that it is 
usual ainong manufacturers, es- 
pecially of the better makes, to 
regulate the prices on electric ap- 
pliances. The retailer has to take 
care of the delivery of machines, 
the service which may be neces- 
sary and many other points which 
increase the value, but not the 
price to the user.” 

This seemed a better way of 
handling the inquirer’s question 


than the rather arbitrary sounding 
letter, signed with the name of the 
company on the typewriter, which 
a bed manufacturer sent—“We are 


not _ selling dealers of 
good ‘standing in ——————, 
but are taking the matter up with 
——_—_—_———_” and named three 
stores. Then “As they have none 
of our goods on hand, they can 
show you some pictures as shown 
in circulars that we have been 
mailing to all the trade, or possibly 
they may have a catalogue on 
hand. 

“You might (sic) advise whom 
you have been buying your fur- 
niture from. 

“As to retailers not having re- 
duced their prices, we have no 
way of controlling that situation 
as that is a matter entirely up to 
the retailer, and we presume that 
the conditions are not alike with 
any two retailers. We have made 
two large reductions in our prices 
since 1920 so the prices on present 
manufacturing costs are at the 
bottom.” 

Then the manufacturer told the 
inquirer he was asking one of the 


any 
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offices in another part of the coun- 
try to send a booklet—and re- 
mained “very truly.” 

They probably know that prices 
are at rock bottom, why they dre 
not selling any “dealers of good 
standing” in that city and why 
they tell the inquirer “You might 
advise whom you haye been buy- 
ing your furniture from,” but the 
lady was mixed up, she says, and 
I don’t blame her. 

There were several “We beg,” 
“trusting” and “hoping for.” 

I haven’t yet heard of any ener 
getic business man _ imploring, 
pleading or beseeching for busi- 
ness successfully, and 1921 is not 
a year that will reward beggars. 
Why do they write that way? 

“Trusting” and “hoping” and 
“awaiting your commands” are all 
right perhaps because we've got 
into the habit of writing as no 
one ever talks. 

Very little business comes to a 
man who sits back in his swivel 
chair “trusting” and “waiting” and 
“hoping.” 

As for the two manufacturers 
who didn’t answer the lady with a 
house to furnish, maybe they are 
thinking out a letter which will 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Of the whole lot of answers, I 
should say four were intelligent 
letters, the rest sounded as if they 
could be greatly improved by a 
very little effort. 

Perhaps manufacturers who 
read this will find a way to im- 
prove their method of answering 
inquiries. It was amazing to me 
that only three were signed by any 
individual. One was a sales man- 
ager, one an advertising manager 
and one just a “manager.” 

In the fight for more business 
I know a good place to start the 
first battle. Go out to the place 
where the inquiries are answered 
and spend half a day starting 
something. 

And, as a personal favor to me, 
when you start the fight go after 
that man in your organization who, 
after a letter, in which he answers 
none of my questions and refuses 
to tell me the price at the end, 
says “Thanking you in advance, I 
beg to remain.” 
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VANDERHOOF 
& COMPANY General/Ldvertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING + ¢ 167 B.ONTARIO 8T..CHICAGO 





Applied Common Sense 


You will find all our people ready to 
talk quietly and sensibly with you, 
about your current needs in selling, 
advertising, or both. 


We work this way because we have 
the experience necessary to state facts 
rather than theories—experience 
gained through serving 67 clients from 
New York to California, engaged in 
widely different lines of business. 


Why not put your problem up to 
those who will go at it sensibly? 























We have found Outdoor Advertising at once 
the most resultful and“ economical advertising our 
thirty-five Hundred or more Service Stations can 


use. 
Very truly yours, 
PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


ee 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 








onan . — a 
[ Thos. (usac k eC. ) 


Outdoor Advertising 


NATION WIDE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Broadway 
Loomis Streets at 25th Street 
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750,000 ME 
BUY [owmsia 


ESE 750,000 men by themselves and 
for themselves every year must purchase 











1,500,000 hats 

1,500,000 pair of shoes 
1,500,000 suits of clothes 
4,500,000 suits of underwear 
4,500,000 shirts 

4,500,000 neckties 

9,000,000 pairs of socks 
10,000,000 collars 


And these 750,000 readers of LULUMBIA 41, 
buy for their families, their homes, their own or 
employers’ businesses millions of dollars worth of 


Ammunition loupe Steel 
Amusements Machinery Suspenders 
Automobiles ifri Motor Cycles Sweaters 
Auto Accessories Electric Supplies Musical Ins'ments Tires 
i Firearms Office Supplies Tire Chains 
Flashlights Paints Tobacco 
Garages 


‘aper ‘00! 
Garters Playing Cards Tooth Brushes 
Trucks 


Books Gloves azors 

Building Materials Handkerchiefs Real Estate 

Cameras Hardware Resorts 

Candy Hotels Rubbers 

Chewing Gum Insurance Safety Razors 

Cigarettes Investments Shaving Goods 
igars Jewe' Sporting Goods 


Get Your Share of This Market—Use 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 


WARREN KELLY, Adv. Director SEARS & IRVING, Western Rep. 
105 West 40th Street, New York Peoples Gas Bidg. Chicago, Hil. 
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Powerful Boost for Co-operative 
Buying by Farmers 


National Organization Formed for Collective Marketing Extends Its 
Activities in other Directions Also 


By G. A. Nichols 


PPARENTLY the American 

Farm Bureau Federation, 
whose plans for co-operative mar- 
keting of farm products were 
outlined recently in Printers’ 
INK, is about to go in for co- 
operative buying also. An inno- 
cent appearing little item in a 
Chicago newspaper told about: a 
plan to ship more than 60,000 cars 
of coal direct to the farmers of 
the Middle West next fall. This 
is a momentous proposition that 
merits the attention of everybody 
who has anything to sell and 
shows that the co-operative farm 
buying idea no longer is a vision- 
ary something that may possibly 
come in the future. It is here 


now and very much alive. 


Representatives of the State 
farm bureaus of- Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia met in Chicago and heard 
the plan outlined by J. B. 
McLaughlin, secretary of the West 
Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. McLaughlin told the farm 
officials that the bureau can save 
$6,000,000 next fall for the farm- 
ers in the corn belt by buying coal 
in a co-operative way. He pro- 
posed that his State organization 
set up a service bureau through 
which all coal needed by farmers 
in the Middle West. could be sold, 
thus eliminating two or three extra 
handling charges. 

“Farmers in the eight States use 
more than three million tons of 
coal a year,” Mr. McLaughlin said 
to Printers’ Inx. .“They would 
be allowed to place their orders 
through their county farm bureau 
and the coal would be shipped di- 
rect from the mines to’ the local 
station where it would be unloaded 
directly into the farmers’ wagons.” 

The: thing that makes this idea 
look feasible is the well-built or- 


ganization back of it. In the Sep- 
tember 12, 1920, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK appeared an interview with 
J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm. Bureau Federa- 
tion, in which it was shown how 
comprehensive and far-reaching 
the organization had become. In 
each. county there are county 
agents who work in close co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the State 
agricultural colleges. The county 
organizations in turn are united 
into State bureaus which maintain 
similar relations with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The State bureaus compose the 
national organization. In a sense 
the State bureaus are working 
parts of the Federal Agricultural 
Department and in any event are 
indorsed and assisted by the 
United States. 


STRONG BECAUSE OF SANITY 


The American Farm Bureau 
Federation may be said to be vis- 
ionary toa limited degree. But 
for the most part its policies are 
based’ upon sound business con- 
siderations and certainly the thing 
is being run in a business-like way. 
With a_ well-balanced, widely- 
distributed, powerfully-supported 
organization going into co-opera- 
tive buying, it is easy to see that a 
power is arising that cannot be 
ignored. 

Just as was pointed out in a 
recent Printers’ INK editorial, 
manufacturers have got to get 
over trying to dictate just how 
things are going to be sold. If 
the farmer wants to buy co- 
operatively, he’ should be ap- 
proached in a business-like spirit 
and sold that way. The Farm 
Bureau Federation, County, State 
and National, is in good hands.. It 
has nothing to do with politics or 
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any radical “isms.” The politicians 
are trying to use it as has been 
shown by recent legislation di- 
rected at the Chicago Board of 
Trade. But the organization in it- 
self is responsible and sound. As 
such it can be dealt with on a basis 
that leaves out the guesswork. 

The buying of coal is as far as 

the federation has got into the 
co-operative buying idea as yet. 
But officials say that they would 
not be surprised if before long 
the federation should attempt to 
buy machinery, binder twine and 
other farm essentials in the same 
way. 
The radical spirits among the 
farmers who are everlastingly on 
the retailer’s neck about something 
or other naturally want the plan 
extended to include clothing, gro- 
ceries, shoes and a host of other 
things. The very fact that the 
official heads reject this kind of 
merchandising as being impossible 
or at least impracticable under 
present circumstances shows that 
they are working with their heads 
rather than with their prejudices 
and that whatever they attempt to 
do in the way of co-operative buy- 
ing should be received with re- 
spect at least. 

The whole scheme of advertis- 
ing and merchandising may be said 
right now to be in a condition of 
flux. Never was there a time 
when so many potentially great 
changes were under way. No- 
body knows just how far the farm- 
ers can go in their co-operative 
buying with logic and safety. The 
chances are though they can go 
quite a distance. And now that 
they seem to be going about it on 
a cold business basis, manufactur- 
ers in simple self-defense should 
give them the consideration from 
time to time that they prove they 
are entitled to. Just because a 
thing never has been is no sign 
it never will be. 


Fodrea Heads Omaha Club 


Penn P. Fodrea, advertising and sales 
manager of the Iten Biscuit Company, 
has been elected president of the Omaha, 
Neb., Advertising-Selling League. The 
league now boasts a membership of 639, 
which is an increase of about 200 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 
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Seeing Venus by Daylight 

Probably never in the history of the 
world did Venus get such a staring at 
as she had yesterday. Millions of 
earthly eyes were raised to peer at her 
as she perched, palely beautiful, in the 
southwest. She is radiant in the smal! 
hours of the morning, but nobody sees 
her then except milkmen and cops. 

The ced thin about it was that th« 
New Yorkers who hurt their necks 
looking at Venus thought they were 
looking at a comet. Yes, a plain, mis 
erable gasbag of a comet, fit for noth 
ing but gadding the sky and throwing 
meteorites around the cosmic room. 
They had more interest in a big piece 
of gas than in a solid, honest eet 
which even now may have its owr 
Adams and Eves, Babe Ruths and in 
come taxes. 

It was the old story of publicity and 
propaganda. Winnecke’s comet was 
well press-agented. Venus has bee: 
neglected. The professors never go 
around yelling, “See Venus first! 
Third largest object in the sky!” But 
Venus had her revenge yesterday on a 
neglectful world—New York Herald 


British Census Papers Carry 
Advertising 


‘The 1921 census of the United 
Kingdom was due to be taken on the 
first Sunday in April, but the threatened 
railway strike in sympathy with coal 
miners caused a postponement. The 
Government has since decided to adopt 
a proposal always hitherto rejected. 
The back of the census paper will 
carry advertising. Between nine and 
ten_ million prose will be required. 

The British post office several years 
ago began, and still continues, to sel! 
postege stamps fixed in a convenient 
ittle book, for the face value of the 
stamps. dvertisements on the cover 
and interleaving pay the cost and add 
a handsome profit. 


Business Magazine Changes 
Name 


The name of Filing, New York, has 
been changed to Filing and Office Man- 


agement. The page size has been in 
creased to eight and. one-half by eleven 
inches. 

Martin B. Dowd, who was for many 
years advertising manager of Central 
Station, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Filing and Office Manage 
ment. 


H. L. Keely to Go with 
Lucius I. Wightman 


On July 1, H. L. Keely, statistician 
and assistant supervisor of employment 
and industrial relations for the Ameri 
can Sugar Refining Company, will be 
come associated with Lucius I, Wight 
man, advertising counsellor, New York, 
as sales analyst. 





Advertising to the Dealer through 
the Consumer 


Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., 


Conducts Eight-week Campaign with Its 


Eyes on the Future 


NDUSTRIES that were hard 

hit during the winter and early 
spring believe themselves very un- 
lucky, but let them consider the 
wall paper industry. The wall 
paper people have been suffering 
under a double handicap. For in 
addition to the slackened demand 
which has affected all lines of 
business, they have had to contend 
with the depression that has pre- 
vailed ever since the war put an 
end to building activities. 

This spring the chances for any 
considerable revival of building 
activities appeared remote. Be- 
sides, the public seemed to have 
drawn in its buying horns and was 
in a dormant condition. It was 
known that people everywhere had 
adopted a practice of making 
things do. Especially was this 
true of things pertaining to home 
decoration. The old wall paper 
might have become an _ eyesore 
and might have become smudged 
and spotted, but as long as it held 
together, people seemed to be dis- 
posed to’ make the best of it. 

Such a time might seem to be a 
bad one for talking about wall 
paper. But the big wall paper 
house of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., 
of New York, though perfectly 
aware of all the unfavorable fac- 
tors, decided on a bold stroke. 
The very fact that everything was 
at a sort of dead level of pessi- 
mism in the wall paper retail trade 
was bound to make any deter- 
mined action stand out. It was 
felt, in any event, that it would 
put heart into the weak and stiff- 
ening into the discouraged. 

At a time, therefore, when few 
publications were carrying any 
wall paper advertising, the house 
of Thibaut went into the New 
York papers with dominating 
space whose theme was Thibaut 
papers. 

The firm has more than 11,000 
dealers, most of them being situ- 
ated in that compact, well-to-do 
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area extending about 100 miles in 
all directions from New York 
City. Therefore, the mediums se- 
lected were those newspapers 
which have not only large local 
but a substantial out-of-town cir- 
culation. 

The campaign lasted eight 
weeks, daily and Sunday papers 
and rotagravure sections being 
used. Six of the insertions occu- 
pied triple-column space above the 
fold of the paper, two of the ad- 
vertisements occupied full pages, 
and three rotagravure inserts took 
up about one-third of a page. 

The purpose of the campaign 
was first to impress the consumer, 
and second to impress the dealer 
through the consumer. The mes- 
sage to the consumer was to the 
effect that new wall paper is 
cheerful and spring-like ; that early 
selections of designs would mean 
better service; and that the proper 
designs to select were Thibaut 
papers, because they were synony- 
mous with quality and correct 
style. 

The effect of the advertising 
was, therefore, to start housewives 
and home owners to thinking 
about fresh wall papers for 
spring and to associate the idea 
of Thibaut papers in their minds 
with correctness and distinction. 
Another purpose was to impress 
consumers with the fact that 
though Thibaut papers are quality 
products, they cost no more than 
the commonplace kind. Readers 
were asked to see the new Thibaut 
de luxe sample book at the near- 
est wall paper dealer’s. Also con- 
sultations with a decorative expert 
at the main store in New York 
were offered free of charge. 

One advertisement appearing 
about the middle of April said: 
“Please get in touch with your 
wall paper hanger now. 

“Please do not put it off into 


ay. 
“If you will go to your Thibaut 
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dealer now and select your wall 
papers, you will avoid the chance 
that your home may have to wait 
until the summer months for its 
new wall paper.” 

Thus was the dealer brought 
into the plan. If he was in a 
state of pessimism or asleep at the 
post, this kind of advertising was 
calculated to stir him into activity 


attention, he is apt to be hurried 
and worried, and does not always 
take the time to keep his store 
clean or make it attractive. Be 
cause he is a paper hanger and 
not a paper merchant he seldom 
knows his line adequately and is 
often at sea when he is faced b 
a customer of discriminating taste. 
One purpose of the Thibaut ad 

vertising was to show this man 
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A Word to ores Woman 


If you are planning 





—gning floors end opachem rage that 
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Then, mont assuredly you will A very gardee of colors and designs 
see that your new wall paper isquite Yer, 1f costs 
as cheerful and spring-hke Wall Papers! 





And if you would have correct Thereis 
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that he could solve most of his 
troubles simply by stocking 
Thibaut papers. A link-up with 
the campaign was provided 
for by supplying the dealer 
with a single display piec: 
which he could put in his 
window and thus identify his 
store. 

Because the advertising was 
intended to communicate an 
atmosphere of quality and re- 
finement, it was necessary to 
design the illustrations very 
carefully. The aim was to give 
an actual glimpse of a home 
interior and along with it a 
reproduction of two or three 
choice designs from the Thi- 
baut stock. A high-class artist 
was engaged to do this work 
and by the skilful use of pen 
and ink he reproduced the de- 
signs so effectively that when 
the cuts were made they ac- 
tually printed better on news- 
print stock than on coated 
paper. 

Though the good effect of 
this campaign on both con- 
sumers and dealers was ap- 
parent, the house of Thibaut 
was not looking for any marked 
stimulation of business all at 








ESSENTIALLY DECORATIVE, THESE ADVERTISE- 


MENTS WERE DESIGNED PRIMARILY TO 
APPEAL TO WOMEN 


by directing people into his store. 

As is the case with so many 
other manufacturers, the dealer is 
a perennial problem to the wall 
paper maker, only he is more so. 
For the average wall paper dealer 
is seldom a good merchant, sales- 
man or storekeeper. All too often 
he is an artisan with a tiny bit of 
capital, makes his wife act as chief 
clerk, and does paper hanging as 
a side line. Because of his divided 


once. It was looking ahead 
Its aim was to stamp its 
name on the consciousness of 
the trade so that when the pen- 
dulum swings back again and nor- 
mal prosperity has returned to 
the wall paper industry, the 
house of Thibaut will be in a posi- 
tion to reap the fullest returns. 





John H. Lederer with “Wis- 


consin News” 


John H. Lederer, formerly business 
manager of the Indiana Daily Times 
Indianapolis, has been made publisher 
of the Wisconsin News, Milwaukee. 
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In Washington (D.C.) You See 
‘History in the Making”’ 


The National Capital is really the most 
important city in the world today. Its 
news the most interesting; its reading 
public the most interested—because it 
has a hand in the doing of what’s being 
done. 


To absolutely cover this community in 
behalf of your product you’ve only to 
use the STAR’S advertising columns. 
It, and it alone, is amply sufficient. 


The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Tel-U-Where Has Begu 











Spencer Corsets 

Fairbanks Scales 

Eden Electric Washer 

Pal Pencils 

Belber Wardrobe Trunks 
Van Raalte Silk Gloves 
1900 Vacuum Cleaner 
Betty Wales Dresses 
Cheney Silks 

Kayser Silk Underwear 
Parker Fountain Pen 

Dove Undermuslins 
Muresco Paints 

La Camille Corsets 

Bissell Suction Sweepers 
Dot Snap Fasteners 
Commerce Motor Truck 
Almond Lathe Chucks 
Nestle Permanent Wave 
New Departure Ball Bearings 
NuBone Corsets 

Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Graywood Envelope Sealer 
Ferris Waists 

Auburn Automobile 
Champion Dish Washer 
Beeman Tractor 

Klaxon Auto Horns 
Chamber’s Fireless Gas Range 
Mallinson’s Silks 


TELLS THE CONSUMER WHERE TO BUY 
THE PRODUCTS YOU ARE ADVERTISING 


This is the kind of service that “Tel-U-Where” is 
prepared to give in the seventeen (17) largest cities in 
the country beginning today, July first. 





HERE are just a few of the trade-marked prod- 
ucts asked for at the Boston Tel-U-Where Bureau 
in one day. Each one was referred to the local 
representative or dealers selling the article: 


Gabriel Shock Absorbers 
Amazon Auto Tires 
Gossard Corsets 

Apollo Piano 

Pyrex Oven Glassware 

Bal Trunks 

Acorn Yarns 

Davis Sewing Machine 
Franklin Automobile 
Kimball Auto Jack 
Schlaich Auto Lock 
Dunlop Tires 

Majestic Garbage Receivers 
Vulcan Auto Springs 
Congoleum Linoleum 
Hoffman Radiator Valves 
Merode Underwear 
All-Steel Office Furniture 
Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
Gill Piston Rings 
Compo-Board Wall Board 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Kenyon Coats 

Dearborn Trucks 

Oildag Lubricants 

Thermos Vacuum Bottle } 
Torrington Vacuum Cleaner 
Ever-Tyte Piston Rings 
Laun-Dry-Ette Electric Washer 
Wooltex Coats 











Tel-U-Where!! 
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uNational Operation 








THE 17 GREATEST MARKETS 


TEL-U-WHERE Bureaus of Information will 
operate in the 17 largest cities whose total popu- 
lation is about 23% of the country. 

For many manufacturers these 17 cities offer by 
far the greatest sales possibilities—as much or 
more than the rest of the United States. 

The 24,000,000 inhabitants of these cities are in- 
fluenced by your advertising, but few know what 
dealers sell your product. 

A telephone call to Tel-U-Where brings to the 
consumer, free of charge, your booklets and a list 
of your local dealers in any one of these cities: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Detroit 
Buffalo San Francisco Milwaukee 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 


Los Angeles Minneapolis 
(Aggregate Population 24,000,000) 


Advertisements of representative national adver- 
tisers will carry phrases similar to this: 


In the largest cities you can get the names of our 
local dealers and our literature by telephoning 
the “Tel-U-Where” Bureau of Information. 


Make it easy for people to find your product. 
Write today for further information to 
Tel-U-Where Company 
of America 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston New York 
142 Berkeley Street 130 West 42nd Street 
Back Bay 9230 Bryant 











Tel-U-Where!! 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


Headquarters Since 1915 for 
National Advertising Representation 


June 30, 1921 


Now Serving a Million and a Quarter Circulation 
* * * * 


Producers of finest rotogravure sections on a new 
plan which reduces costs. 
* * * * 
Publishers ofp MOTION PLAY MAGAZINE, the 
SUCCESSFUL syndicated gravure supplement of 
seven important papers at the lowest cost yet achieved. 
* * * * 


Service to agents and advertisers on estimating, pro- 
duction, forwarding, merchandising. 
* * * * 


Rotogravure advertising representatives : 


S. KEITH EVANS, President 


THE GRAPHIC 
NEWSPAPERS 


Rotogravure Sections of 
Buffalo Express 
Dayton Journal 
Detroit Free Press 
Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Halifax Leader 
Mexico Excelsior 
Peoria Journal Transcript 
San Francisco News 


Springfield Republican 


MOTION PLAY 
MAGAZINE 


Syndicated Rotogravure 
Sections of 


Des Moines Capital 
Indianapolis Star 
Louisville Herald 
Minneapolis Journal 
Omaha World Herald 
Philadelphia Record 
Washington Herald 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 


FRANCIS LAWTON, Jr., Vice-President 


E. A. GREENE, Treasurer 
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Using Modern Advertising to Get 
Freight for Liners 


International Mercantile Marine Starts Campaign to Shippers, Following 
Success of Passenger Appeal 


Lambert 


By S.C. 


OSSIBLY some doubting 

Thomas may wonder whether 
nodern advertising is necessary in 
the case of the shipper, whether 
shippers can be reached in that 
way—treached, that is, so as to 
produce more business for the 
shipping company. At present the 
inswer is, Why not? 

When in a lhittle while the ac- 
tual answer is received, it will 
probably be found to be im- 
mensely illuminative and useful. 
[here need be hardly any hesi- 
tation in expecting it to prove in 
the strongest sort of manner that 
shipping service for freight can 
he: sold by advertising just as 
easily as any other form of ser- 
vice that people need. 

Doubting Thomas may insist, 
meanwhile, that as shippers al- 
ready have the “Sailing Dates,” 
they have all they require—since 
when they have goods to ship they 
must ship them and will select 
the ship they consider the most 
convenient; but will not do more 
business on account of the adver- 
tising, no matter what its char- 
icter. Well, we are going to see. 

But there is the whole point. 
[t is confidently believed that ad- 
vertising will have the result that 
the shippers will do more busi- 
ness. The outcome of somewhat 
similar advertising—that, for in- 
stance, done by the New York 
Central for freight—has been the 
production of more business—new 
tusiness; and that is the natural 
esult. 

Thomas, the doubting one, may 
think that funny. Let him go on 


thinking so, if he will. It is 
funny, perhaps; but so is human 
nature, and that is why addi- 


tional new business to the sum 
total of business—rather than a 
ro rata reduction for the other 
fellow as you increase your own 


—is one of the natural results of 
the right sort of advertising. 

Sailing dates are necessary to 
the shipper, of course. But a list 
of sailing dates can never make 
people think and talk of shipping. 
It is too prosaic and cold. Sarah 
Bernhardt once moved an audi- 
ence to tears with the multiplica- 
tion table, two times two. Maybe 
she could stir a thrill with a list 
of sailing dates. Type and ink 
and paper cannot. It takes the 
human touch to do that. 

It is the human touch that 
reaches the mind and sets it work- 
ing. Start a lot of people think- 
ing about shipping goods, talking 
about the ease of it, the romance 
of it, the profit of it—give them 
information in a bright, warm, 
human way, and tell them where 
they can get any other informa- 
tion about it they may need—and 
only one result is possible. Many 
of those people will pretty soon 
be found shipping goods some- 
where or another. 


FOREIGN SHIPPING A MYSTERY 


Besides, by no means are all of 
to-day’s shippers old hands at the 
game. Many of them are shy in 
seeking information, shy of show- 
ing their ignorance where they 
may create surprise. Much of the 
information, too, is hard to get, 
except from a man who has been 
through a course of experience. 
A formal list of sailing dates is 
useful, but it does not save 
tumbles into pitfalls as can the 
shipping agent whom the human 
advertising warmly welcomes you 
to consult. 

Even old shippers, who know 
sea routes as they know their 


“home and office doorsteps, are 
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often bunkered by some problem 
or another beyond the range of a 
college geography book. They have 
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to rely on the shipping agent. 
There is quite a bit to successful 
shipping besides attaching a prop- 
erly addressed label and getting to 
the dock in time. 


June 30, 1921 


service given them. Some of them 
say that the certainty of servic« 
had encouraged them to go after 
business. 

The experience of the New 
New York Centra! 
also proves the othe: 
important side o 
the question. Adver 
tisers must live w 
to their advertising— 
that is an elemental 
necessity to success, 
as every advertise: 
knows. In order t 
live up to its adver 
tising, the New York 
Central has adopted 


WHITE STAR DOMINION LINE 


Freight Service 


Our reputation for dependability in freight 
carrying, as well as in passenger service, has 
been won by regularity and Bentsen ot 
sailings. The American Line, for instance, 
first to re-establish direct service to Germany 
after the war, has sot missed a scheduled 
sailing since December, 1919. 

Some. steamer of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company sails nearly every 
day, and you can route your freight by one 
of our Lines with assurance of prompt load- 
ing and delivery on scheduled time. 

The high classification of our steamers ob- 
tains for shippers most favorable insurance 
rates. Efficient handling and careful safe- 
guarding of freight result in minimum 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FROM 


an excellent system 
for keeping track of 
all its shipments. This 
system is having very 
welcome results in th: 
way of the preven 
tion of delays and 
the reduction of loss 
due to damage and 
theft. 





116 Steamers—!,250,000 Tons The a M. M 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
co. 


MPANY 


+ C. Fetvereit, Freight Traffic Manager 





ADVERTISING WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL INCREASE 
GENERAL VOLUME OF FOREIGN SHIPPING 


There is a field, all right, for 
modern advertising ‘in securing 
ocean freight by telling of the 
sort of service you give, just 
as there is for obtaining more 
freight business for a railroad. 
After all, it is service that counts 
—and the more advertising, the 
more the service, the greater the 
help and the more gladly it is 
given. Which is funny, as the 
doubting Thomas would say; but 
it is true all the same. 

According to reports, the New 
York Central freight campaign 
proves this. Not only was there 
improvement in business, directly 
attributable to the campaign, but 
letters received at Grand Central 
show that shippers appreciated the 
spirit of the advertising and had 
been greatly helped by the better 


freight advertising 
will appear in com 
mercial daily news 
papers and in a list 
of shipping and trad 
journals. In some sec 
tions of the field in 
tensive work will b: 
done through th 
mails with booklets 
and letters, explaining the special 
facilities offered by this company 
to shippers in those particular sec 
tions. The small and occasiona! 
man will be cultivated equally 
with the big regular shipper. 

Mostly, the advertisements are 
full-page size. The same border 
is used as in the passenger ad- 
vertising, and the illustrations ar¢ 
of the same character. Naturally. 
the illustrations show the freight 
element in place of the comfort 
and pleasure side of ocean cross- 
ing. Enlargements of the adver- 
tisements with tinted background 
will be distributed for display in 
shipping offices. 

Of course, the sailing date lists 
will still be run as heretofore 
The new campaign does not super- 
sede them—it makes them more 


/ une 
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ANNOUNCING 


a new and reduced rate 


of $1 a line July first 


In anticipation of lower publishing costs, The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman announces a 
rate of $1 a line, effective July first. This is a 
reduction of ten cents a line from the present 
rate. 


The well-known and exceptional character of 
editorial and circulation service will be main- 


tained. 


This reduction is the first to be announced . 
by any Southwest farm paper. Altho not 
yet justified by lessened costs, the new rate is 
in keeping with the decline in commodity 
prices generally. 


Adjustments under the new rate will be made 
on all contracts extending beyond July first. 


Ts OKLAHOMA 


CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City 


National Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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necessary than before. At any 
rate, that is the hope. 

Among the sections of the 
shipping field in which intensive 
work is being done by the Inter- 
national Mercantiie Marine is that 
of carrying livestock. For this 
purpose a human-interest booklet, 
entitled “Four-footed Passengers,” 
has been prepared. Sketches give 
a good idea ofthe life of a horse 
aboard—and one of the noticeable 
improvements is the elimination 
of the old method of embarking 
animals by slinging them. Now 
they just walk aboard like two- 
footed passengers do. 

“Four-footed Passengers” tells 
of the special vessels built for 
livestock carrying, big broad ships 
that ride steadily. Such boats are 
veritable hotels for horses and 
cattle—for some of the four- 
footed passengers are aristocrats 
of the equine world and the bo- 
vine social circles, fellows of first- 
cabin rank, and they get it duly 
recognized in their staterooms on 
these ‘ships. 

These booklets are handled so 
as to serve a double purpose. Di- 
rectly they sell that section of the 
freight field they are designed to 
explain. At the same time they 
sell the passenger service of these 
lines. This is done indirectly by 
the atmosphere of superiority 
cleverly built into the booklets 
by their fine tone and high-class 
production. 

It is refreshing to see this big 
shipping concern coming out in a 
large and courageous way to do 
its share in creating business, It 
is inspiring, too, to sce in the new 
freight campaign at this time a 
recognition of the wisdom of in- 
creasing your advertising when 
business is not at the peak. 





Brown & Bigelow Advances 
Schneider 


C. R. Schneider, who has been with 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, for five 
years, has been made manager of the 
New York office of that company. 





The E. J. Cooney Advertising Agency 
and the Crahan Advertising Agency, 
both of Worcester, Mass., _ been 
combined as the Cooney-Crahan Adver- 
tising Agency. 


INK 


New Accounts with Alban) 
Agency 

The advertising accounts of the Arrow 
o> & eneeptaring Co., Inc., Gleus 
Falls, maker of Arrow Grip 
chains A te vehicles, and the Bey. 
erwyck Company, Inc., Albany, 
maker of cereal eaverages cod “malt 
vinegars, are being hand a. ve? Geor ze 
S. De Rouville, Albany, N 

Copy for the Arrow Grip en is 
running in trade papers and a few mig 
azines. Newspapers in Massachuse':s, 
New York, Vermont, Rhode Island : y 
Connecticut are being used for the Bev 
erwyck Company. 
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Chain Store Account with 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 

An advertising campaign has been 
started by omas Roulston, In-., 
which operates 350 grocery stores in 
Brooklyn, Staten Island and Long 
Island, N. Y. The account is being 
handled by Hoyt’s Service, Inc. \Va- 
rious papers are being used to reach the 
ed in which the stores are oper- 
ated. 





New Account for Arnold 


Joerns 

The Seaman Paper Company, Chicago 
and New ork, has appointed thie 
Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago, as its 
advertising agency. A campaign is 
being prepared on Tuf-Fold, a new 
folding enamel paper. This will be fo!- 
lowed by other campaigns on other 
grades and styles of paper. 


In Charge of Swift Specific 
Advertising 


W. R. Granberry, manager of the 
Swift Specific Company and the Brad 
field Regulator Company, Atlanta, will 
be in charge of advertising for both 
organizations. Mr. Granberry _ takes 
over this work as the result of Will S 
Eakin’s resignation, announced recently 
in Printers’ INK. 








Gainaday Appoints A. I. Mc- 
Clelland 


A. I. McClelland, formerly of the 
merchandising section of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com 
pany, has been appointed assistant ad- 
manager of the Pittsburch 


ow 
Gage Supply Company, manuf 
turer of Gainaday Washers, Ironers 


and Cleaners. 


F. G. Morris Opens Advert! 
ing Agency 

G. Morris, formerly vice-presid: 
“a The Charles Advertising Service 
New York, will open_ an _advertisi 
agency on July 1 in New York un 
the firm name of the Frank G. Morris 
Company. 
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Every good idea that ever 
came to any man—and 
made you wish you had 
thought of it yourself — 
existed before the other 
fellow thought of it. He 
just happened to grab it 
first, that’s all. There are 
plenty left, regardless of 
the weather. As you grab 
them, let Bundscho help 
you get them into type. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Street &|| 


Take the Guess out 











Street & Finney, Inc. (Est. 1902) Advertising Agents 171 
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Pe en pe en a 


Finney | 


of Advertising 


News: 


We are glad to announce that David B. Hills 
will assist Guy Gayler Clark in the planning 
and production of art work for our clients. 
Mr. Hills is one of the few Advertising Art 
Directors with years of experience and recog- 
nized ability. 





S 171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Selling more by 
decreasing frictionalarea } .. 


A new boat has been invented whereby 


an enormous increase of speed efficiency N 
is achieved by cutting a V-shape out of 
the after portion of the boat. This aa 
construction lifts the forward portion mal 
so that the boat runs with minimum ote 
resisting surface in the water. tim 
trat 
. . . . fav 
Good Housekeeping in advertising ad- 
. . . . . a . . w 1€ 
vertising in its own pages is accomplish- cam 
ing the same thing that the concave inn 
V-shape in the bottom of the boat aims om. 
to secure. mar 
one 
. . . . vert 
It is decreasing the frictional area of to 3 
the buying public. It is making it easier = 
for your message to reach the people blin 
for whom it is intended. -. 
whi 
And it is doing that by frankly stating pe 
in full-page advertisements the purposes A 
of advertising and emphasizing its in- a 
herent guarantees. prok 
com; 
com 
smal 
and 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING soit 


119 West Fortieth St., New York a otit 


prod 

It 
every 
the a 
more 
If you have not yet received your copy 0 conf! 
“Spreading the Gospel,” Part III, pleas It 
remind us on your letterhead. Full-pag arrat 
reproductions of two advertisements in thi Th 
series will be found in Advertising @ Sel! a 
ing, issues of June 11th and June 25th. ou 








Summing Up the Virtues of the 
Merchandise 


Methods of Assembling a Number of Facts and Recapitulating without 
Giving the Advertising a Complicated Appearance 


Henderson 


By D. W. 


ANY advertising men believe 

that no single advertisement 
should contain more than a single 
rugged sales idea. More than that 
makes the message involved. The 
average reader has difficulty in as- 
similating several things at one 
time. Tell one thing and concen- 
trate on it. That has long been a 
favorite argument. 

There are times, nevertheless, 
when the very character of the 
campaign or the product makes it 
impossible to follow any such rule. 

“IT have seven exclusive selling 
arguments for my product,” said a 
manufacturer; “and I want every 
one of them to go in every ad- 
vertisement of the series. It is up 
to my advertising department to 
discover a simple and uninvolved 
method of presenting and assem- 
bling them.” 

The layout man always has been 
opposed to the advertisement in 
which many points are. put over. 
t “clutters up the design,” is his 
quite rational observation. 

Admitting that it really is diffi- 
cult to assemble an unusual num- 
ber of arguments in one space, the 
problem can be successfully ac- 
complished and in a way to over- 
come the main objection. Various 
small units have been solidified 
and tied together by certain manu- 
facturers who are tnwilling to 
split up a campaign into fifty-two 
pages to bring out all the 
selling arguments contained in the 
product. 

It is being done every day, and 
every day some advertiser makes 
the assembled units look more and 
more pleasing to the eye—without 
confusion. 

It is largely a 
arrangement. 

The elements of 
must be studied out 
to the best advantage. 

A Disston saw campaign 


matter of wise 


composition 
and used 


has 
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been employing one scheme con- 
tinuously for a year and it is 
impossible to accuse the page lay- 
outs of being complicated, diffi- 
cult to follow or objectionable 
even to the most exacting layout 
man, who wants advertising to be 
artistic. 

Disston pages find it necessary 
to talk not one article but sixty 
or seventy. “A list of what Dis- 
ston makes,” is a headline used. 

“What's the use of naming all 
those different saws and things?” 
asks the critic. “Who will read 
down that long list?” But the list 
is read. That is why it has been 
made a standard feature of the 
advertising. 

Being faced with a difficult task, 
the advertiser bravely masters it. 
A mortise, trim and _ neatly 
squared off, not unlike a catalogue 
page, is always set in some part of 
the display. The products are 
lined up, in just the right style 
of type, and in @ double row, with 
liberal white margins. So far, the 
idea would have no special virtue. 


SMALL SKETCHES TO ENLIVEN LONG 
LIST OF NAMES 


But here is where the layout 
man introduced real novelty. He 
has set in tiny square illustra- 
tions, here, there and everywhere, 
as space permits, until they are 
scattered throughout the dull list 
of products. They are little pic- 
ture cartoons of carpenters squint- 
ing along spirit levels, of saw-mill 
operators, of masons at work, of 
farmers clipping off branches. 
The same set is seldom used 
twice. Eventually, a complete re- 
view of all the items listed will 
be put in picture form. Thus a 
conglomerate mass of material 
has been shrewdly assembled until 
it is not an affront to the eye. 

When it was decided, in all 
Chromel metal advertising, to 
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create, first an allegory of the 
business and then to illustrate 
strikingly those articles made of 
the alloy that must withstand the 
intense heat of electricity, an ade- 
quate layout scheme was hit upon 
that permitted this, without con- 
fusion or cluttering. 

The striking allegorical figure 
is always placed at the top, one 
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The very fact that a product 
has many advertisable _ selling 
points, makes it all the more 
necessary to sum them up, as it 
were, constantly, and in every dis- 


play. 

It will be admitted that the basic 
plan for a year for Liggett’s candy 
—that of featuring the “chocolates 
with the wonderful centres”—was 

daring and different 
enough to call for 
and admit of the dis- 
play containing nu- 
merous elements. 

Eight pieces of 
candy of different 
kinds are run down 
one side of the 
space, shown not 
only cut in half, but 
also whole pieces. 
To show one piece 
of candy, cut in 
twain, in each ad- 
vertisement of a 
campaign, would 
have eliminated 
much of the strength 
of the plan. 

Take an aarticle 
such as the Two- 
way electric plug, 
advertised in pages 
by The Benjamin 





i, ~ 
DISS 


Electric Manufac- 
turing Company. 
Diversity of appli- 


cations and uses is 


SAWS TOOLS FILES the strong talking 





THIS TYPE OF ADVERTISEMENT ENABLES THE MANUFAC- 


point of this appli- 
ance. It has not one, 


TURER TO CATALOGUE HIS COMPLETE LINE but many uses So 


extended arm pointing down 
either to the left or the right side 
of the advertisement. Electric 
sparks dart from the extended 
fingers. 

The type is set compact to one 
side and a strip of white marginal 
space thus leaves sufficient room 
for the very lightest kind of pen 
drawings of such articles as clec- 
tric fans, percolators, grills, stoves, 
toasters, etc. There are many of 
them, but because of the method 
of placing and the artist’s pen 
technique, they are not too ag- 
gressive and they fall naturally 
and easily info the composition. 


important does th« 
manufacturer consider this, that 
in the display box supplied the 
dealer five different applications 
are pictured. In the national ad- 
vertising, if five separate pictures 
are demanded to illustrate fiv: 
uses, then that number is em 
ployed. They are so spun out and 
dovetailed and massed in the com 
position, that they are not in th 
least objectionable. 
The Westinghouse company, in 
a double spread some weeks ago 
demonstrated that composition wil! 
work wonders, when there ar: 
many independent stories to inter 
lock and cement together in one 
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It is seven re NZ 
miles across | winin} j Oakiand and 


San Francisco l I a Se Alameda (see 
Bay to Oakland * map) is the site 
and other east Ml! })) | MT-§ of the Bic PactrFic 


bay cities (right- Bre i Hh Coast Nava Base. 
hand side of map) | Millions of Uncle Sam's 
with a consumer market money will be spent here 
of 400,000 people. and thousands of men employed. 


Oakland, California 





TheHub of aGreatand Prosperous Territory 


Oakland, California, and the Eastbay territory shown on above 
map, is a community of many municipalities, each closely inter- 
woven with the other so that there is no perceptible boundary 
division—these communities, of which Oakland is by far the larg- 
est, form an independent self-made district—a district neither 
swayed one way nor the other for progress or retrogression by any 
outside or neighboring influences. 

And this really worth-while market of approximately 400,000 
inhabitants is thoroughly and efficiently appealed to through the 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. Over 
50,000 net paid daily and Sunday subscribers.) 


Oakland retail merchants are convinced of this fact as is proven 
by the overwhelming lead in local advertising lineage carried by the 
ibune over other papers in the field, and this in- 
cludes all the big San Francisco dailies also. 
National Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Witirams, Lawrence & Creswer Co., Frev L. Hatt, 


Brunswick Building, New York, Claus Spreckels Building, 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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advertisement. The object of the 
Westinghouse display was to bring 
to the reader’s attention the won- 
derful service performed by the 
average electric light and power 
company. Perhaps people have 
never been appreciative enough; 
have never quite appreciated the 
extent of this dual service. 

There were twelve units of ex- 
pression. The light- 
ing of homes, of 
factories, of electric 
outdoor signs. Heat, 
for such purposes 
as the range, the 
iron and the electric 
radiator. Power — 
the power to operate 
washing machines, 
grinders, dynamos, 
and finally, that ser- 
vice which means 
electric surface cars, 
activities at night of 
the busy city street, 
and operations on 
the farm in outlying 
districts. 

What might at 
first appear a com- 
plex composition 
idea was easily set- 
tled by squaring off 
one of the two pages 
into units of illus- 
tration, equally di- 
vided. This, com- 
bined with clever 
placing of the 
captions, made the 
design seem com- 
paratively simple 
and uninvolved. 

The latest cam- 
paign for Le Page’s 
glue is one of edu- 
cation. People are being told just 
how useful a tube of it can prove 
about the home. The best method 
of telling these stories is to illus- 
trate them. There is a woman 
mending torn wallpaper, mak- 
ing an old umbrella serviceable, 
mounting photographs, etc. 

Advertisements of this character 
take on the form and manners 
of the salesman in the store, who 
makes his sale by explaining care- 
fully the utilitarian advantages of 
an article. 
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SIX POINTS, 
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The Ohio Electric Cleaner has 
produced one of the most original 
composite pages. When a woman 
was asked to give what was, in 
her estimation, the best selling 
point, she replied quite candidly 
that there were six of them and 
that one would not be enough to 
make a sale. The experiment was 
tried on the sales floor and it was 


1 said, “*i witt have a clean house!"’ 
But | paid a terrible price for it 


bought a vacuum cleaner 


ne house room 


Point 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED BAND 
MAKING A COMPLETE SALES ARGUMENT 


found that one point did not suf- 
fice, while the complete list sold 
the cleaner. 

For this reason the advertising 
has featured these six points. Nor 
have they managed to monopolize 
all the space, for apart from them, 
the advertiser tells another human 
interest story. 

Placing a main illustration, in 
wash, to the centre of the page, six 
small boxes were spotted from the 
upper right to the lower left. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Results Are What Justify 
Advertising Appropriations 


The Democrat and Chronicle enjoys the 
largest advertising patronage of any of the 
Rochester newspapers simply because it gets 
better results than any other. If this were 
not so, the Democrat and Chronicle would 
not be the ONLY newspaper in Rochester 
to continually urge advertisers to TEST 
THEIR MEDIUMS. 


Comparative display lineage for April and 
May—two months: 


Democrat and Chronicle—Local, 1,411,363 
lines; foreign, 304,722 lines; total 1,716,085. 


Second paper— Local, 1,364,118; foreign, 
230,269; total 1,594,387. 


In classified, the difference in favor of the 
Democrat and Chronicle is more than half a 
million lines. 


The Democrat and Chronicle is printed 
every day in the year; the second paper on 
week-days only. 


TEST YOUR MEDIUMS 
ROCHESTER 


Democrat gia ee 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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CENTURY 


Vitahty 


and human warmth 


RITES the head of a big advertis- 

ing agency: “I had expected the new 
Century to be rather cold and lofty like an 
intellectual mountain peak; but I was pleas- 
antly suprised to find it glowing with vital- 
ity and human warmth. That James Mahoney 
story was a most charming bit of whimsical 
humor.”’ 


The Century management intend that The 
Century shall be a vital publication. They 
believe that intellect need not be frosty to be 
appreciated ; that cultivated readers are not 
necessarily without a sense of humor. The 
greatest problems of the world are human 
problems. The most enduring literature is 
that which is written from the heart. 


Substantial increase in subscriptions and 
more than 25 per cent advance in newsstand 
sales provide sufficient evidence that the 
new Century is hitting its mark. 


In the July Century are stories and articles 
by John Galsworthy, Julian Street, Alexander 
Black, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Albert 
Kinross, Lawrence Reamer, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
Talcott Williams and others equally as notable 
The August issue will see the beginning of 
Donn Byrne’s great new three-part stor) 
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of Marco Polo and the daughter of Kublai 
Khan. Vachel Lindsay, Frank Crane, William 
: Hard, Dorothy Canfield, Stephen French 
J Whitman and James Mahoney will also add 
to the richness of the August contents and 
here will be a notable article, ‘‘Our Awaken- 

ing Theatre,’’ by Oliver M. Sayler. 


If you have a worth-while advertising mes- 
sage to a clientele of substance and apprecia- 
tion, put it in The Century. Advertising in 
The Century is beautifully printed on good 

h paper and becomes a part of a book that is 
not only well-read but has a permanent place 

s- in the home library. Every advantage of 

Ww influence and association contributes to the 

n effectiveness of your copy. 

S- 

il- 

ey 


he 
-ICENTURY 


h 
be 
ot 


for July 

o 50% per COPY 

he $500 ner YEAR 

s | One of the Quality Group 


oO 


ler 

ort 

Te, THE CENTURY COMPANY 
- 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
yr} Don M. Parker, Advertising Director 
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A view showing the Foreign Trade Opportunities Section of the Foreign Trade Servi 
Department of the AMERICAN EXPORTER, where buyers 


from foreign countries are received. 


NCE a week we issue Confidential Weekly Bulletins of 
inquiries for all kinds of American merchandise from 
important merchants throughout the world who are 

actively in the buying market. 

The Bulletins also list the arrival and the wants of overseas buyers 

visiting the United States. 

These Confidential Weekly Bulletins serve as a point of contact 

between the buyer abroad and the American manufacturer, and as 

a result thousands of dollars’ worth of export orders are placed with 

our clients. 

In addition to Confidential Weekly Bulletins, we afford our clients an 

extensive Foreign Trade Service, including 

1—Worldwide publicity in separate monthly Eng- 
lish, French, Portuguese and Spanish editions. 

2—Assistance in formulating export policies. 

3—Research surveys of foreign market possibilities 
for any line. 





This is No. 4 of 











a series of actual 4—Lists of foreign merchants. 
ot hs taken e. P 
ous a ae. 5—Credit information on concerns overseas. 
6—Translation of correspondence and catalogues at 
cost. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 
PENN TERMINAL BLDG., 370 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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[They were marked, Point No. 1, 
Point No. 2, etc. In turn, each 
ittle square mortise contained an 
llustration connected with its 
irgument and explanatory text. 
in spite of the volume of mate- 
rial, the page was_ readable, 
nteresting, quite excellent in 
-omposition. 

The American Radiator Co. had 
a similar problem. It was deemed 
iecessary to point out to the 
‘eader the complete installation— 
1 radiator in every room of a 
1ome. There is one large human 
nterest painting, and always a 
mall pen diagram of a look-in 
view of the house in which the 
iction takes place. These bird’s- 
ye illustrations are smoothed 
yver and held compact by tint 
locks. The small installations 
ran be very readily seen and 
studied out, each in its proper re- 
lation to the other. Yet the dia- 
grams are not more than two or 
three inches square. 

The Ru-ber-oid advertising for 
1 year has foliowed somewhat 
similar tactics. The pictorial theme 
s made up of two units: one a 
very large and tastefully-executed 
vista of a house equipped with 
weather-proof products, and the 
other a neat pen-and-ink outline of 
the same house, but with numer- 
us drawn over certain weather- 
proofed sections. 

The story is the thing. It is 
not at all certain that the public 
cares to have a serial, broken into 
many bits and to be remembered 
from month to month. But then 
everything depends upon the 
product ! 


Glenby Account with Biow 
Agency 

S. Glenby & Sons Co., Inc., New 
York, makers of hair nets, have placed 
heir account with the Biow Company, 
f that city. A sales and merchandising 
~ampaign will precede an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign in which magazines 
will be used. 


Richard Hudnut Appoints 
G. J. Lindon 
G. J. Lindon, recently advertising and 
nerchandising manager of Brewer 
‘o., has become advertising director of 
a Hudnut, perfumes, etc., New 
York. 
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More about Form Paragraphs 
in Letters 
Varsity UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
Bartrmore, Mp., June 10, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am taking the liberty of referring 
to your article, “The Form Paragragh 
as a Means of Expediting Correspon- 
dence,” in the June 9 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, as I have been using this system 
in correspondence for the past few 
years. 

In the export work, as you doubtless 
know, correspondence is very heavy and 
form letters cannot be put to very good 
use. 

What I have done is to place in a 
scrapbook letters pertaining to certain 
subjects, and lettering each paragraph. 
Then, when I am preparing my cor- 
respondence, I make the necessary nota- 
tion on the letter to be answered, 
which is handed to the stenographer to 
be answered or placed in my “answer” 
section of my work organizer, according 
to whether any dictation is necessary 


on it. 

The letters are listed under the first 
letter of the subject, for convenience. 
By that I mean letters pertaining to in- 
uiries would be listed under I, and the 
rst one numbered 1. hen, if any of 
the paragraphs are used, they would be 
indicated by I-1, A, B, etc. 

I am interested in learning what is 
being done in other offices, as I believe 
the form paragraph is a great energy 
saver, and hope you will give me the 
gist of what others may have written 
you. 

E. A. Hyman, 
Manager Foreign Department. 


Canada’s Trade Shows Heavy 
Decline in May 


The volume of Canadian trade during 
the month of May, 1921, was $129,038,- 
951, a decrease of $64,700,087 from the 
amount in May, 1920. 

Exports of domestic merchandise last 
month were $59,567,992, as compared 
with $77,342,578 in May, 1920. Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly 
classified as foods, wete the only items 
to show an increase. They totaled 
$26,417,669, as against $19,772,550 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Clifford Warner with Detroit 
Cadillac Co. 


A department of sales promotion and 
direct advertising has been created by 
the Detroit branch of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., under the management of Clif- 
ford Warner, who for the last two years 
was in the same capacity with the De- 
troit Steel Products Co. 


Appointment by Morristown 
“Jerseyman” 


Harry A. Chesler has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Morristown, 
N. J., Jerseyman. 








Advertising Pulls Salmon Industry 
Off the Rocks 


An Excellent Product Inadequately Marketed Was Stalled in Warehouses 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


HOSE manufacturers who 

have been suffering from the 
effects of a slow market and the 
more real and more vexatious 
handicap of jobbers and retailers 
tenaciously holding to last year’s 
prices, can sympathize with the 
salmon industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. Also, others may get 
some valuable suggestions from 
the way the fish canners are meet- 
ing a situation which threatened 
many of them with ruin. 

In February of this year, there 
was said to be $10,000,000 worth 
of canned salmon in Seattle ware- 
houses which was not moving, and 
with very little prospects of sale 
ahead. Other salmon markets 
were equally congested. Both job- 
bers and dealers were holding to 
1920 prices. The product was not 
advertised, or had not been until 
a short time before, except in a 
meagre, desultory sort of way. 
The industry had not fully re- 
covered from the disarranged con- 
dition brought about by the war, 
when the whole pack was com- 
mandeered by the Government, 
then suddenly thrown upon an un- 
prepared market with the cancel- 
lation of Government orders after 
the armistice was signed. During 
the period that the United States 
was actively engaged in warfare, 
canned salmon was practically off 
the market, and those who had 
been accustomed to use it, had 
found substitutes. The industry 
was not well organized. 

Government statistics show 
salmon to be one of the cheap- 
est foods on the market, which 
gave it a signal advantage at a 
time when there was widespread 
and bitter denunciation of the 
high cost of living. But this ad- 
vantage was lost because of the 
high prices set by the canners’ as- 
sociation, which were pyramided 
as they were passed on to the 
consumer. Then, the product was 


further handicapped by lack of 
advertising. 

Although the 300 and more can- 
neries maintained an association, 
and in spite of the fact that many 
of them believed in advertising, 
no plan ever had been devised for 
a general advertising campaign. 
Miller Freeman, editor of the Pa- 
cific Fisherman, said that it was 
a dull week that did not produce 
someone with a plan for advertis- 
ing salmon nationally, but no one 
had succeeded yet in selling his 
plan to the ones who would pay 
the bills. It was the lower grades 
of salmon particularly that were 
not selling. That was due in part 
to prejudice, and in part to the 
fact that white (Chum) salmon is 
not so palatable as other kinds 
when prepared in certain ways. 

INDUSTRY WAS NOT ORGANIZED 

The nature of canned salmon 
made it demand advertising. It 
was an inexpensive, yet nutritious 
food. It had been practically off 
the market, and had come back 
suddenly. The use of the more 
plentiful grades was not widely 
understood, and consequently they 
were without demand. The com- 
plaint against high food prices 
amounted almost to a_ universal 
clamor. Yet no such action as 
the prune growers had taken was 
possible for the salmon canners. 
They were not organized for it, 
and had not been advertising. An- 
other disadvantage was the effects 
of the extensive advertising of the 
meat packers. 

But a condition which threat- 
ened losses so complete that they 
might result in the destruction for 
a decade of an industry which 
since 1898 has produced a food 
product valued at more than 
$600,000,000 facilitated organiza- 
tion. June, July, August and 
September are the months of the 
largest sale of canned salmon. 
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Market City of the Richest Trade Territory 

















The nine middle-western states for which 
Omaha is the gateway and natural 
market city comprise the most pro- 
ductive agricultural territory in the world. 


Omaha practically monopolizes the trade in 
this region, due to the city’s strategical location, 
railroad connections and rates, and other 
natural advantages. The buying power of this 
wealthy empire is exceptionally high. 

Come into Omaha and the adjacent rich territory. 
You'll do well to tell the people here what you have. 
Tell them in Omaha’s dominant newspaper. 


Our Service Department will cheerfully secure for you 
any information regarding this territory; its only purpose 
is co-operation with the national advertisers. 


Hie, WORLD-HERALD 


Away ahead of the rest in news, advertisements and home circulation. 
O’Mara and Ormsbee, Representatives, Chicago — New York 
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consumer, ihen, the product was 
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Active and interested members, 


spurred on by the desperate sit-. 


uation, finally agreed on an ad- 
vertising campaign, which if 
launched at once, might alleviate, 
if not avert the threatened crisis. 
An advertising agency was chosen 
and a most thorough campaign 
worked out. 

The local market was the first 
objective. The importance of the 
fish industry to the whole district 
was heavily capitalized in getting 
the co-operation of all allied and 
contributing industries in carrying 
out the campaign. A national fish 
day was named, and the mayor 
of Seattle issued a proclamation 
urging its observance. This proc- 
lamation was sent to 600 business 
places in Seattle—which is the 
centre of the marketing end of 
the industry—for posting in con- 
spicuous places for employees to 
read. Other methods were also 


employed to help in the observ- 
ance of the day locally. 

The sections of the country 
where salmon enjoyed the best 
sale were reached through news- 


paper and poster campaigns. 
Trade papers were largely used 
and magazines to a limited extent. 
In cities where advertising was 
to appear a preliminary survey 
was made, which included a call 
on every grocer to see if the 
Pink and Chum salmon were 
stocked, and to explain the ad- 
vertising campaign which was to 
follow. 

Window strips were pasted on 
the windows and recipe books 
given the grocers for distribution. 
Dealers and jobbers were made to 
visualize the coming campaign by 
broadsides. Subsequently, meet- 
ings of these two factors in the 
distributing chain were held and 
the advertising campaign more 
fully explained. Representatives 
from the newspapers talked to 
meetings of the jobbers’ salesmen 
in all cities included in the cam- 
paign. Salmon salad was served 
at all notable luncheons just pre- 
ceeding the campaign. And finally, 
the last day before the copy ap- 
peared all the grocers who had 
not yet stocked the Chum and 
Pink salmon were called up by 


largest Saiec Of Canned saimon. 
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phone to secure an order, so that 
their names might be included in 
the list of dealers to be published 
the next day. The copy, which 
occupied sufficient space to domi 
nate the page, featured recipes for 
Pink and Chum salmon, offered 
recipe books, and stated that dur 
ing Lent special prices were of 
fered. 

Advantage was also taken oi 
the general interest in specia’ 
events of the Pacific Coast, an 
a large amount of publicity ma 
terial was sent to mewspapers 
house-organs, trade papers and 
magazines. A considerable part 
of the publicity was in the nature 
of bulletins to the trade press and 
direct to jobbers and dealers, tell 
ing of the progress of the cam- 
paign. 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES HELP 


Another interesting part of the 
campaign was that called  “co- 
operation on the partnership 
basis.” This included, among 
many projects, making a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a letter 
written by the Publicity Commit- 
tee of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries and placing it in th 
hands of 28,000 employees of the 
American Sheet & Tinplate Com- 
pany. Other sheet and tinplate 
companies co-operated similarly, 
some furnishing and distributing 
advertising matter to their em 
ployees on their own initiative. 
As a follow-up the Association of 
Tinplate Manufacturers was asked 
to use its influence to see that 
members were made fully to 
understand the nature of the co 
operation asked. 

Both the Postal Telegraph Co. 
and the Western Union Tele 
graph Co. brought the impor 
tance of the salmon industry as a 
revenue producer to their em 
ployees. The Postal delivered 
25,000 booklets to its men and 
added a personal request that th 
salmon recipes be tried. Th 
Seattle city superintendent als: 
sent out letters last month t 
division heads, mentioning th: 
popularity of salmon for summe: 
diet, for picnics, etc. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Now Guarantees 


an average monthly circulation 
of at least 2,000,000 copies, of 
which 95% is to be net paid. 
A. B. C. Audit figures are to 
be the basis of the guarantee. 





With the substantial reduc- 
tion in advertising rates, recently 


created, and the largest guaran- 
teed circulation offered by any 
woman’s magazine, Pictorial 
Review gives advertisers a 
cheaper rate per line per 
thousand, for all units of space, 
than any of the other leading 
women’s magazines. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


has henn 


Advertising Director 
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PRIZE CONTEST 
A $3,000 Outdoor Advertising Display 


for the best sales letter describing the advan- 
tages of outdoor display advertising along 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk. 





The prize will be a dominant display location, 
worth $3,000, to show for three months on ° 
Atlantic City’s Boardwalk. This sign will be 
painted, illuminated, and maintained without Th 
any cost to the winning company. 


S. 
The conditions of the contest are as follows: 
1. There is no money consideration of any 
sort involved in competing in this contest. 
Nor does the winner incur any sort of 
obligation. H 
2. The contest is open to any company having 
or seeking national distribution. 
3. The letter must demonstrate the undeni- 
able advantages of Atlantic City’s Board- Thei 
walk for outdoor advertising, by day and deav 
night. It must be aimed at some -imagi- that 
nary Advertising Manager (as, for in- his p 
stance, “John Doe, Advertising Manager, 
X. Y. Z. Co., Cleveland, Ohio.”’) If you 


4. All competing letters must confine them- 
selves strictly to the merits of outdoor ad- 
vertising in Atlantic City—the National 
Playground. That is, the letter must be A 
written as if the Maxwell Company itself 
were writing it to call attention to their Atlant 








a 
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dominant locations at Atlantic City. It 
must sound like a bona fide sales letter, 
and of course must not refer to the contest 
in any way. (Any comments on the con- 
test may be enclosed on separate sheet.) 


Letters must not exceed 250 words in 
length, and must be typewritten. 


Gn 


6. All letters must be received before July 
15th, 1921. Letters will not be returned. 


Address—“Sales Letter ‘ Contest,” The 
R. C. Maxwell Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


N 


The Judges in the contest will be: 


S. C. DOBBS, 
Two years President Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; two years President 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; former 
President of the Coca-Cola Company. 


HARRY LATZ, 


Chairman of Atlantic City Pageant Commit- 
tee; Chairman of National Stadium; Man- 
ager of Alamac Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Their decision will be final. The judges will en- 
deavor to make their decision before August Ist, so 
that the winning advertiser may get the benefit of 
his prize location during the month of August. 


lf you wish to compete, a folder describing Atlantic City, 


and its advertising possibilities, will be sent 
to you on request. 


The B.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.J 





Atlantic City New York 














Kirk-Barber Gear Rings are 
designed to take the place of 
the cast-iron gear teeth on the 
fiywheel, which are often 
snapped off by the steel starter 
pinion, To installa K-B ring, 
all that is necessary is to turn 


off the broken cast-iron teeth | 


and shrinkonthe new steelone. 
The flywheel is made better 
than new, because the teeth 
can’t snap off. Installation is 
made in ONE day—there is 
wo waiting for parts frim 
a faétory. 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
19 West 44th Street 


64 West Randolph Street 
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Developing a 
Merchandising Policy 


F , yhesmar-tarrly a manufacturer 
with the“ Advertising heart” 
and a competent, well-equipped 
merchandising organization make 
a splendid combination when a 
new product is to be marketed. 

The Kirk-Barber Gear Rings, while 
comparatively new, have proven their 
dependability and usefulness to thou- 
sands of car owners. It is in the mer- 
chandising of the product that this 
organization is proving particularly 
helpful. Careful investigation and 
sound selling principals underlie the 
development of an advertising and 
merchandising policy. 

That the policy has proven highly 
successful is ample proof that it is based 
on well-grounded merchandising prin- 
ciples and practice. 

We can do the same for you. When 
may we talk it over? 


CHICAGO 


June 30, 1921 





LONDON 
48 St. Martin’s Lane 
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The fibre products manufactur- 
ers and other allied industries 
were solicited to bring the im- 
portance of the salmon industry 
—as a large consumer of their 
products—to the attention of em- 
ployees. This was done in dif- 
ferent ways, ranging from the 
purchase of samples for employees 
to featuring canned salmon at 
employees’ luncheons. 

The transportation companies, es- 
pecially the seven trans-continental 
railways having Puget Sound con- 
nections, are particularly sym- 
pathetic with the salmon industry. 
Co-operation with these great 
organizations has developed along 
several lines, General agents all 
over the country are distributing 
literature pertaining to the canned 
salmon industry. It is enclosed 
with inter-house communications, 
instructions to employees and with 
the general mail as_ envelope 
stuffers. In a number of instances 
recipes and other literature have 
been enclosed in pay. envelopes. 
Salmon is featured in railway 


dining rooms, on diners and in din- 
ing halls of boats. 

Articles showing the relation of 
the canned salmon industry to the 


business of transportation, and 
suggesting that those engaged in 
the latter should lend their sup- 
port to increasing the consump- 
tion of salmon, have appeared in 
numerous employees’ magazines 
published by transportation com- 
panies. The Union Pacific made 
an elaborate display of canned 
salmon in its main office. in 
Omaha, and for two weeks ran a 
film for the entertainment of 
patrons, showing different phases 
of the salmon industry. 
Members of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, jobbers and 
dealers have been kept informed 
through bulletins, trade magazines 
and direct-by-mail literature of 
the progress of the campaign. 
That the results of the adver- 
tising are bringing increased sales, 
is a matter of record. Also the 
attitude of dealers, their requests 
for advertising material and their 
letters of appreciation show that 
the usually large sale of the sum- 
mer months will be greatly in- 
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creased, and what is still more 
important, both consumer and 
dealer good-will is being estab- 
lished that will result in a large 
amount of future business, espe- 
cially if the advertising is not 
allowed to lapse. 


SALES INCREASE AS RESULT OF 
EFFORT 


A questionnaire sent dealers 
after the campaign had _ been 
running a few weeks showed an 
average increase in the sale of 
salmon amounting to 27 per cent. 
One-tenth of the retailers had 
increased their sales over 50 per 
cent and half that number had 
doubled salmon sales. It was for- 
tunate, in a way, that so many 
grocers’ stocks were low when the 
campaign was started. New stock 
was bought at the lower price, 
and while no attempt was made 
in the consumer advertising to 
force prices down, they did drop 
in most of the territory covered 
by the advertising. 

Some other districts, not in- 
fluenced by the campaign, are still 
clinging to the higher prices. 
Christy Thomas, of the Fisheries 
Association, who is conversant 
with the whole industry, states 
that the tall cans of Pink salmon 
can be sold at an adequate profit 
for seventeen and one-half cents 
to twenty cents a can, and that 
twelve and one-half cents to 
fifteen cents a can is all that 
should be charged for the Chum. 
Yet in certain residential dis- 
tricts of New York City these 
grades, when they can be found 
at all, are selling at thirty 
cents and twenty cents a can. 
Other grades are as high as 
sixty cents a can. In part of the 
other sections, not within the active 
campaign district, the jobber and 
dealer advertising have secured 
an adjustment to present time, 
prices and conditions. 

It looks as if advertising might 
save the industry. Apparently 
nothing else will. And it has be- 
come a very extensive industry, 
with 32,000 people employed. It 
will not run out because the salmon 
are all caught. The hatcheries and 
artificial breeding are so exten- 
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sively established that the runs 
are not diminishing. After about 
four years the salmon fry, which 
leave the hatcheries as minnows, 
return as full-grown salmon. They 
go to the great Pacific and grow 
up, then return to breed. After 
leaving salt water on their way up 
rivers to the breeding places, they 
never eat again, so that catching 
them does nct necessarily diminish 
the supply. 

The business amounts to $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 annually, be- 
sides the large amount of salmon 
sold fresh. 

The business has never been 
profitable as a whole—or was not 
until made so by the favorable 
Federal contracts during the war. 
What it needed was better mar- 
keting methods. 

The shingle industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest had a similar ex- 
perience. It was the hard years 
of 1914 and 1915° when demand 
was small and shipping facilities 
difficult that adversity brought the 
shingle manufacturers together for 
their first considerable advertising 
campaign of “Rite Grade” shingles. 
Prepared roofings, extensively ad- 
vertised, had almost crowded the 
splendid red cedar shingles off the 
market. Indeed, the writer has 
seen a Washington shingle mill 
covered with prepared roofing! 
Since the shingle manufacturers 
have become consistent advertisers 
they have a different story to tell. 
It is not too much to hope that 
the same thing will be true of the 
salmon canners. 


New Account for Boston 
Agency 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
will place its advertising through the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
Boston. For sixty-five years the’ Tyer 
company has manufactured rubber goods 
and also make the Tyrian cord and 
fabric automobile tire. 


New York Manufacturer and 
Importer Appoints Agency 


Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd., New 
York, manufacturers and importers of 
tapestries, chintzes, etc., have placed 
their advertising account in the hands of 

. Gannon, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


Philadelphia Association to 
Train Men for Bigger Jobs 


The Philadelphia Association for the 
Discussion of Employment Problems has 
announced an enlarged programme for 
the season of 1921-1922. Regular group 
conferences will be held separately by 
plant executives, employment managers, 
industrial editors and foremen. There 
will be special group conferences during 
the year open to all members, dealing 
with such subjects as savings plans, em 
ployee representation, mutual benefi: 
lans, safety and welfare activities 

his association, in co-operation with 
the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is mak 
ing investigations into various problems 
of management and labor relations. Th« 
Foremen’s Club section will give gen- 
eral courses in foremanship problems, 
with the object of helping the foremen 
to become more competent industrial ex- 
ecutives. A course for works managers 
and superintendents is also included in 
the programme. 


New Account for St. Paul 
Agency 

The Checker Insecticide Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., has placed its advertis 
ing with the Northwestern Advertising 
Agency, St. Paul, Minn. Newspaper 
space will be used in cities of the 
Northwest where distribution has been 
obtained, and additional papers will be 
added as new outlets are opened. 


Higgins Manages Spark Plug 
Sales 


John H. Higgins, until recently gen- 
eral manager of the Stewart Wire Wheel 
Company, Frankfort, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the 
W. H. S. Manufacturing Company, of 
Indianapolis, maker of the Durabilt 
spark plug. He will be in charge of the 
sales and advertising. 


New Account for Touzalin 


The Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 
of Chicago, has obtained the advertising 
account of the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, manufacturer of Sunbeam 
iron products. Newspapers will be used 
in the United States and in foreign 
countries. 


C. L. Wyrick with Business 
Data Bureau 
C. L. Wyrick, for three years a dis- 
trict manager for the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the Business Data 
Bureau, Indianapolis. 


Poster Company Opens 
New York Office 


The Commercial Poster Company, of 
Cleveland, has opened an office in New 
York in charge of Robert E. O’Boyle. 
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How Stocks Are Sold by Mail on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Kriebel & Co. Use Form Letters and Educational Printed Matter in 
Resultful Combination 


By C. M. 


HROUGH mail-order adver- 

tising it has been proved that 
a stove, a harvesting machine, a 
lighting outfit, a garage or a home 
can be sold to a person at a dis- 
tant point and collected for on the 
partial payment plan. The parties 
to the transaction may never meet 
personally, but they can carry on 
their business by mail with mutual 
satisfaction and interest. 

Kriebel & Company, Chicago 
investment bankers, decided that 
if these things could be sold by 
mail on deferred payments, se- 
curities could be merchandised the 
same way. The idea was born 
about four years ago when the 
United States Government itself 
had become the world’s largest 
operator in the partial payment 
business through having sold bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of Liberty 
bonds on that basis. A_ small 
amount of advertising was placed 
as an experiment and the results 
showed Kriebel was right. This 
company’s advertising is appearing 
in hundreds of newspapers all 
over the country as well as in a 
big list of general and class maga- 
zines. In other words, the propo- 
sition has grown from an idea 
into a country-wide selling force 
and most of the progress has been 
made by mail. 

Printers’ INK has already told 
how the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and S. W. 
Straus & Company, Chicago and 
New York, have found it practical 
and profitable to sell real estate 
bonds by mail. Kriebel & Com- 
pany go a step farther and sell 
stocks by mail and sell them on 
the instalment plan, whereas the 
other firms ask cash. A _ cash 
payment of 20 per cent usually is 
asked and the balance is collected 
in twenty monthly payments of 
equal sums. The company makes 
its profit through collecting a ser- 


Harrison 


vice charge amounting to 10 per 
cent of the deferred payments. 
This takes in interest, brokers’ 
fees, carrying charges, all over- 
head expenses and Kriebel’s profit. 

The two big things that had to 
be done in putting over the new 
idea were to gain the confidence 
of people in general and to en- 
deavor to acquaint salary earners 
with the benefits of that kind of 
investment, 

Neither of these is attempted in 
the newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. The advertising which 
usually appears under such in- 
spirational headings as “Are You 
Making Progress?” “Financial In- 
dependence Assured” and “Pro- 
vide for the Education of Your 
Children” is designed to bring in- 
quiries. Then a complete assort- 
ment of printed matter and a 
strong follow-up letter system are 
depended upon to sell the prospect 
on Kriebel and also to impart the 
necessary education. 


BOOKLET THAT IS ADVERTISED 


The first piece of printed matter 
the prospect gets is a booklet en- 
titled “Getting Ahead,” which is 
written in the first person. It re- 
lates the experiences of one Peter 
Perkins in accumulating $10,- 
511.82 in ten years by investing 
$25 per month. The booklet pre- 
sents detailed figures showing ex- 
actly how the thing was done. 
Peter Perkins is a mythical char- 
acter, but the figures represent 
actual investments. 

With “Getting Ahead” is sent 
this letter: 

“GETTING AHEAD is what 
we all hope to do some day. The 
trouble is that some of us keep on 
hoping that we shall begin to get 
ahead to-morrow or next week, 
while others of us act to-day and 
to-morrow we are already on the 
way. 
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“Peter Perkins, whose story is 
told in the booklet ‘Getting Ahead,’ 
which is coming to you in this 
mail, is one of those who took the 
step on one of those ‘to-days’ sev- 
eral years ago. Now he doesn’t 
have to worry about what will 
happen to Mary and the kids if he 
steps out to-morrow. He doesn’t 
have to worry when they talk about 
shutting down the works from 
which he gets his monthly pay 
envelope, for he knows that Mary 
and the kids can get along very 
comfortably on what he’s been 
wise enough to put in a safe place 
for them. He knows that by the 





STRONG, SIMPLE ADVERTISEMENTS WITH 
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time he is an old man he will be 
pretty nearly a rich one. 

“Peter isn’t an imaginary per- 
son. He isn’t a Wall Street king. 
He isn’t really any different from 
you—any smarter, and he started 
with just as little as you must 
start with. He’s a real man whose 
name isn’t Peter or Perkins, but 
we could give him the name of 
almost any one of the followers 
of the Kriebel Plan for Systematic 
Savings who has been in the game 
long enough. 

“Every man and woman who is 
earning at all is able to put aside 
at least $5 a month, and with that 
start you can. become an investor 
in dependable, . income-producing 
securities. Remember, too, that 
under the Kriebel Plan you must 
invest in dependable, income-pro- 
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ducing securities which are listed 
on some reliable exchange. You 
are as safe venturing forth with 
your money on this plan as you 
would be locked with it in the saf 
deposit vault.” 

The Kriebel follow-up plan is 
patient. If a prospect does not 
reply to the foregoing letter he is 
not importuned in a fussy way to 
tell what is the matter. On th 
contrary, the educational process 
is continued. He is sent another 
letter with which is enclosed 
booklet entitled “Financial Terms.” 
The object of the booklet and th: 
purpose in sending it is shown in 
the letter which follows: 

“Buying and selling high-grad 
securities, or even reading the 
financial page of your daily paper. 
without a working knowledge of 
the financial terms which are in 
common use by buyers and sellers 
of stocks and bonds, is about as 
nerve racking as trying to order 
a good dinner in a French restau- 
rant when you don’t speak the 
language. 

“It’s with this thought in mind 
that we have compiled the little 
dictionary of ‘Financial Terms’ 
which we're sending you with our 
compliments. Two hundred and 
forty-five terms are defined. Many 
of them may be familiar to you, 
but if some of them are not, then 
we shall feel well repaid for the 
time and trouble and expense 
we've put into the dictionary. 

“Won’t you remember, too, that 
we have in. our organization a 
well-equipped statistical depart- 
ment which makes it a business to 
know all about financial terms, 
stock movements, values, corpora- 
tion properties, histories and earn- 
ings? This department could be 
mighty useful to you many a time 
when you're planning an invest- 
ment, but are not quite sure of its 
wisdom. 

“We like to answer questions.” 

In a couple more weeks the edu- 
cational process is continued by 
sending a book called “The Prin- 
ciples of Profitable Investing.” 
This is quite an ambitious volume 
bound in boards which discusses 
the important proposition in an 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Four Reasons Why You Will Want to Read 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
for July 


“Breaking the Buyer’s Strike by Improving the Product” 
How high should a sink be? What is the right size for an 
apartment house kitchen cabinet? Can a man take his own 
picture? By answering such questions as these some manufac- 
turers have discovered a new selling punch that is putting over 
their products at a time when the cry is “But the people won't 
buy.” John Allen Murphy has made an investigation of the 
present market with this idea in mind. What he has found he 
tells in his article. It is a searching, thorough, interesting 
presentation of one big merchandising truth that is significant 
to every manufacturer ,who is trying to win new buyers under 
present conditions. 


“Guide Posts to Good Advertising” 

When Earnest Elmo Calkins started his career as an adver- 
tising man he used to get 25c for writing an ad. To-day he is 
the author of several ‘on advertising and a recognized 
authority on copy. In the July Monrtuty he tells what good 
copy is—and how to write it. His article should be intensely 
interesting to every man who is connected with advertising, 
because it is sound and -constructive and because it is based 
on facts, not theory; on experience gained during a quarter 
century of work in the advertising business. 


“The Story of Colgate & Company” 

When Colgate & Company made their famous Million Dollar 
Reward offer they did it because propaganda has been cir- 
culated which questioned their Americanism. They didn’t 
offer a hundred thousand—they offered a million—which was 
characteristic. Robert R. Updegraff has studied their business, 
and tells the story of one of America’s biggest advertisers, a 
story that has never been told before. Behind the Colgate 
success are a number of axioms which can be applied to every 
business. You will enjoy reading about a firm whose success 
speaks for the bigness and fineness of American business 
methods and ideals. , 


“Package Design a Factor in Establishing a New Habit” 
“When they told me I must make a complete change in my 
packages I felt the same as I would have if they had told me 
to tear down my plant and rebuild it.” In this way Northam 
Warren tells of his reaction to the advice of advertising experts 
who advocated a new ideg in his packages. But the package 
was changed, and a product which had been only a fair seller 
at once became a leader-in its line. A sound story of what a 
package has meant to one product—which suggests what it 
can mean to any product. 
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Agencies and advertisers, we believe, 
appreciate our conception of our own 
field in the general work of advertising. 


The advertiser looks to his agency for 
plans. 


The agency turns to us for the visual 
interpretation of the campaign. 


We prefer not to be called in until the 
agency and the advertiser have their 
plans definitely shaped; because it is only 
then that our work can properly begin. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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authoritative and yet easily under- 
stood way in which all financial 
technicalities are translated in 
everyday English. 

The letter says: 

“You and I and all of us admit 
that the dollar which isn’t earning 
its share of the family income is 
1 shiftless and no ’count dollar 
indeed. Possibly you have a few 
of these lazy dollars in your own 
family which you would like to 
put to work, but you've hesitated 
about beginning because the road 
to profitable investing looks to 
your eye like an endless and com- 
plicated maze. 

“It’s for the guidance of just 
such dollars as those of yours that 
we've written the book, ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Profitable Investing,’ 
which is coming to you under 
separate cover in this mail. The 
way is as easy and as safe as the 
road you travel from home to 
work and back again, when you 
know the landmarks, and these 
we’ve tried very hard to describe 
clearly in our 

“You see, so many people like 
you have wanted to invest their 
savings in high-grade securities, 
but they’ve thought this impossible 
because they had so small an 
amount to start with. The time 
has passed when the smallness of 
the start is a bar to profitable in- 
vesting. To-day you or any man 
or woman may have a part in the 
earnings of the biggest and best 
established and safest of the cor- 
porations in this prosperous coun- 
try of ours. The Kriebel Plan 
helps you to that. 

“Won't you tell us what you 
think of the book, after you've 
read it? If you’ve some questions 
of your own to ask, why fire them 
ahead. It’s a pleasure for us to 
answer letters.” 

It will be observed that this let- 
ter begins to close in on the pros- 
pect and crowd him a bit for a 
decision. Finally he is sent a 
strong general round-up letter 
which is designed to administer 
the final pushover. A good-sized 
book goes with this also—“The 
Theory and Practice of Success- 
ful Investing.” This restates the 
Kriebel plan and gives letters 
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from a large number of customers. 
The letter, which was written in 
the same key as the book, says: 
“When you are about to travel 
in a strange country you send for 
all the guide books and study 
them before your trip begins. But 
when you arrive in that country, 
you're still in doubt about some 
of the roads, and you depend upon 
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CARTOONS WERE USED EFFECTIVELY IN 
MANY ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘the seasoned traveler who has 


gone before you, or you ask your 
way of the natives. 

“So when you wrote us asking 
for information about the Kriebel 
Plan for Systematic Saving and 
Investing, we knew you wanted 
to travel the road of thrift to 
prosperity and that you were a bit 
uncertain of the way. So we put 
forth our very best efforts to 
show you how the Kriebel Plan 
takes you over the road in the 
easiest, quickest and safest man- 
ner—like an experienced courier. 

“Now, we don’t believe that you 
are one of those who idly write 
for information—just because. 
We believe you honestly did want 
to begin your investment career 
according to the Kriebel Plan, 
BUT YOU HAVEN’T DONE 
IT! AND TIME IS PASSING! 

“We KNOW we haven't failed 
to show you how good the plan 
it. We KNOW the Plan is right. 

“So we've concluded that the 
only possible reason for your fail- 
ure to come in on the plan is your 
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fear that it may not work out for 
you. You don’t know how it has 
worked out for others. You are 
not sure it is practical. In other 
words, you want to have a word 
with those who have tried it. 

“So we're sending you in this 
mail ‘THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE,’ a booklet containing re- 
productions of 180 unsolicited 
letters from clients of ours in all 
walks of life—rich and poor, men 
and women, old and young—those 
travelers who have gone over the 
road ahead of you—some of them 
many times. Only 180 out of the 
many thousands of our clients 
throughout the country, but we’re 
getting such letters daily. We 
know the Kriebel Plan has proved 
the dawn of a new day for those 
who have tried it. Why can’t 
you avail yourself of its benefits? 

“Read over ‘THEORY AND 
PRACTICE’—those messages 
from old travelers who know 
every turn of the road you want 
to take. Then let us know why 
you think the plan won’t fit your 
circumstances.” 

In a goodly percentage of cases 
this letter pulls replies. It closes 
many sales direct or brings in- 
quiries. It also produces letters 
saying that the prospect is not in 
a position to buy. From this point 
the inquiries for further informa- 
tion are handled by dictated let- 
ters. But to the person who says 
he is not ready to buy, another 
form appeal is made, as follows: 

“Tt’s a bit of a disappointment 
—both on your account and our 
own—to learn from your letter of 
October 4 that you cannot come 
in on a Kriebel contract just at 
this time. We're going to keep 
you on the mailing list to receive 
‘Investment,’ however, and we're 
hoping that when the time comes 
that you feel you can invest it 
will contain just the suggestions 
that will prove most helpful to 
you. 

“Won’t you remember, too, that 
we're always glad to furnish you 
any detailed information regard- 
ing any securities in which you 
are interested, that you may ask 
for? We like to answer questions 
and we want you to have all the 
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information that will enable you 
to start your investment with us, 
with your feet on the ground and 
your eyes open. 

“It has just occurred to us that 
possibly you did not know you 
could start a Kriebel contract as 
low as $5 per month with a $22 
initial cash payment. If you feel 
that you could start in this way, 
we should by all means advise you 
to do so, for the times are par- 
ticularly favorable for investing in 
high-grade securities, and even a 
small start is better than none. 
Later you could increase your 
contract, if you wished to do so. 

“At any rate, let us hear from 
you if we can be useful.” 


ANOTHER LETTER, AFTER A LONG 
INTERVAL 


Prospects that have not re- 
sponded by this time are let alone 
for a few months as far as letters 
are concerned, but they are sent 
regularly the company house- 
organ called “Investment.” After 
six months another letter is sent 
making a final effort to get the 
prospect hooked up some way 
with the Kriebel plan. It recites 
the fact that the house-organ has 
been sent for six months and won- 
ders if the company has been suc- 
cessful in making it _ helpful. 
Won't the prospect be kind enough 
to state whether the house-organ 
means anything to him or whether 
he wants it continued? 

“We would very much rather 
keep sending it to you,” the letter 
says, “and if you wish us to do so 
please sign and mail the enclosed 
card. Better yet, we are enclosing 
an order form and suggest that 
you resolve right now to delay 
this important matter no longer.” 

Really’ remarkable results have 
come from this letter sent six 
months after all previous corre- 
spondence with the prospect had 
ceased. A large percentage of the 
letters result in cards being sent 
back saying that the house-organ 
is welcome and expressing the 
hope that it may be sent steadily. 
This reopens the whole proposi- 
tion and the prospect then is fol- 
lowed up by means of dictated 
letters. Many sales have resulted. 
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nd not a few sales have come 
from the order blank referred to 
in the letter. This is tenacious, 
bulldog follow-up and yet it is 
cone so courteously and tactfully 
tiat nobody is offended. 

After a person has taken out a 
mtract on the company’s plan he 

ts a short letter from the presi- 
lent expressing appreciation of 

ie business and hoping that he 

ill see fit to call upon the presi- 

‘nt any time he wants any infor- 

ation, 

A little later another letter goes 

it calling the customer’s atten- 

m to the fact that he is only 
“urrying one stock. 

“The wiser plan,” it says, “is to 
yiy in groups of three, four or 
ive stocks or bonds, and thus 
diversify your investment, which 
minimizes the risk and increases 
the chances for profit.” 

No opportunity is overlooked to 
get the customer to increase his 
holdings. The stocks, of course, 
are held by the company, which 
collects all dividends and credits 
them to the customer. Whenever 
any dividends are thus credited a 
special letter is sent out telling 
him about it and suggesting that 
this is a good time to buy some 
more stock. 

When the contract is completed 
and the stock is delivered a form 
letter goes with it suggesting that 
the customer can put up the stock 
as collateral in lieu of a cash pay- 
ment on another contract. 

“We do not urge you to go in 
so deeply if it would cramp you 
to keep up your payments,” the 
letter says, “but if you can take 
that much, now is unquestionably 
the time to do it.” 

A new element now is being in- 
troduced into the newspaper ad- 
vertisements which bring most of 
the inquiries for the booklet, “Get- 
ting Ahead.” Whimsical cartoons 
are used to illustrate the idea in 
each case. These include such 
headings as “The Apple of Your 
Eve,” “Hand to Mouth Living” 
and “What Will Happen to You?” 

The cartoon idea was rejected 
at first on the ground that it might 
not be regarded as_ dignified 
enough to use in connection with 
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talk about money. But the artist 
finally was allowed to have his 
way and the results from this little 
human interest experiment showed 
that a touch of humor pulls even 
when the subject is one having to 
do with investments. 

The Kriebel company has found 
another interesting thing about 
newspaper advertisements. This 
is that a constant succession of 
well written, attractively typed 
small advertisements pull better 
results than an occasional larger 
one. The same amount of money 
is spent in each case, but more 
inquiries are received when the 
iron is kept red hot, so to speak. 

“This may not be exactly ac- 
cording to the orthodox idea,” the 
man in charge of the Kriebel ad- 
vertising said to Printers’ INK, 
“and it certainly involves more 
labor and expense in billing. But 
the results are absolutely better. 
It would be easier for me to have 
it the other way, but when one is 
after results he cannot be guided 
by considerations of ease or con- 
venience.” 


Oakland Ciub’s Membership 


A membership roster containing 300 
names has been issued by the Adver- 
tising Club of Oakland, Cal. The mem- 
bership committee, it is explained, ex- 
pects to have 500 members by 1922. 
On the present list, in addition to men 
more directly interested in advertising, 
appear the names Sa the city postmaster, 
superintendent of schools, Sistrict at- 
torney and his deputy, several attorneys 
at-law, the business manager of the 
board of education, Boy Scout execu- 
tive, salesmen for real estate, life insur- 
ance, automobile accessories, typewrit- 
ers, investment securities, a clergyman 
and several city passenger agents. The 
Oakland Advertising Club is affiliated 
with the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


Rochester Advertising Club 
Elects New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Roches- 


ter Ad Club, held recently, Charles S. 
Owen, president and general manager, 
Chapin-Owen Company, automobile ac- 
cessories, was elected president. The 
other officers are: Vice-president, Fran- 
cis R. De Foy, Lyddon & Hanford 
Company; treasurer, Herbert C. How- 
lett, secretary Genesee Valley Trust 
Company; directors, C. C. Culver, Traf- 
bn M. Crandall, Ernest A. Paviour 
Samuel R. Parry and George R. Bausch. 
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Appointments Made by “The 
Iron Age” 


The Iron Age, New York, has named 
the following additional business rep- 
resentatives: 


. E. Barr, Eastern New England 
seat manager; F. W. Schultz, 
New Yo tk City advertising manager; 


E. Sinnock, Brooklyn and Long Island 
advertising manager; Rice, East- 
ern New York State advertising man- 
ager; B. L. Herman, Western New 
York State advertising manager; ‘ 
C. Sweetser, New Jersey advertising 
manager; A. L. Marsh, Central Nel 
sylvania advertising manager and D. 
Heinly, Michigan advertisin manager. 

The branch offices in Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Washington, D. C., and San Fran- 
cisco will continue under their present 
managers. 


Peoria “Journal-Gazette” 
Changes 


The engraving department of the 
Peoria, Ill., Gazette has become a sepa- 
rate company with J. Ewing Bond, busi- 
ness manager of the Gazette as part 
The Journal- 


owner and manager. 
Gazette Engraving Company is the name 
of the new organization. r. Bond re- 


tains his connection with the newspaper, 
as Pg wy + 

Sreiare advertising manager of 
m. ournal- Gazette, is now business 
manager. A. Shaefer, for some time 
business and ou manager of the 
Newark, N. J., edger, takes Mr. 
Gruber’s place as advertising manager. 


Advertising ng Golfers at 
Cooperstown 


The annual tournament of the Ameri- 
can Golf Association of Advertising In- 
terests was held last week at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., on the links of the 
Cooperstown Country Club. Ww. 
Maxwell, of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, New York, the medalist in 
the qualifying round, won the final 
match in the first sixteen, defeating 
E. Conklin by one up at thirty-six 
holes. 

Four sixteens started play in the quali- 
fying round on June 20, and match play, 
starting the following’ day, continued 
until June 24. 


The Heller Brothers Company, steel 
and tool works, Newark, N. J., has _ap- 
pointed the Technical Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York, to have charge 
of its advertising. Other new accounts 
of the Technical Service are those of 
the Reptees Compeay, London and 
New York; Consolidated Instrument 
Company, New York, and L. 
Fleisher & Co., New York. 


G. Walling Minster, who has been 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc., at Cincin- 
nati, is now in charge of the service de- 
pestment of that organization at Buf- 
alo, 
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Reick Takes Over “Journal! of 
Commerce” 


The presidency and management of 
the New York Journal of Commerce has 
been taken over by William C. Reick. 
Mr. Reick = formerly president of the 
New York H when it was owned 
by Bennett. In 1906 he bought an in- 
terest in the New York Times. | cater 
he was in control of the New York Sun 
and Evening Sun, becoming assoc ited 
in the management of Mr. Muncey’s 
New York newspapers when the latter 
ag f them. 

John W. Dodsworth will retire fr va 
the presidenc of the Journal of ( 
merce, but the Dodsworth family will 
maintain its close interest in the paper 
and no change in the paper’s policy or 
general character is implied in the 
change. 


Art Gravure Group Formed 


Eight newspapers have joined for 

in establishing a bureau in New \ on 
for the dissemination of information on 
all matters pertaining to gravure adver- 
tising. They include the Baltimore 
American, Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Hartford ‘Courant, Newark Sunday Call, 
New York Evening Post, Providence 
Journal, Syracuse Herald and Washing- 
ton Post. he office is in charge of 
Perry Arnold, recently with the Art 
Gravure Corporation. Mr. Arnold was 
formerly general news manager of the 
United Press Association and more 
lately with the Street Railways Adver- 
tising Company. 

_The Art Gravure Group will not con. 
flict with the special representatives of 
member newspapers. 


O. L. Deming Leaves Ameri- 
can Can Co. 


The American Can Company, New 
York, will Cperatinns its advertising de 
partment July 1. Other departments of 
the company will absorb its functions. 
Olin L. Deming, the advertising m.na- 
ger, will leave t re company, after eleven 
years of service. Mr. Deming was for 
merly publisher of the Wholesale Gree od 
and founder of Canner. He h 
made no announcement of plans for the 
future. 


Charles R. White with 
Munsingwear 


Charles R. White, for many years 
a sales manager of the Roxford 

nitting Company, of Philadelphia, has 
resigned to become Eastern sales man- 
ager of the Munsingwear Corporation, 
of Minneapolis, with headquarters in 
New York. 


Has Peggy Paige Account 


The Peggy Paige dress, New York, 
account, has been placed with The Biow 
Company, New York. Magazines and 
class publications will be used to fea- 
ture misses’ and petite dresses. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE ART GRAVURE GROUP 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN NEW YORK EVENING POST 
BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
HARTFORD COURANT , SYRACUSE HERALD 
NEWARK SUNDAY CALL WASHINGTON POST 


PURPOSE 


The establishment of an office equipped to 
give intelligent advice on the preparation of 
copy for the best mechanical results in gravure 
and to render assistance to advertisers and their 
agents in planning gravure campaigns. Infor- 


mation and advice given without cost or 
obligation to anyone interested in gravure 
advertising. 


PERRY ARNOLD 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR GRAVURE ADVERTISING 


17 West 42nd St. Telephone Vanderbilt 10186 
New York City 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
406 West 31st Street New York City 
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Brand Name 
Advertising, Specific 
for Substitution 


(Continued from page 8) 


t the salespeople in the Liggett 
res are following so intelligently and 
efully the repeated instructions 


ich have been issued to them, to in- 
riably sell the customer what he asks 
and then, if it can be done through 
iful suggestion, to sell related items 
addition. This has been a perma 
nt policy of our company, and there 
been no subject more forcibly nor 


+ quently brought to the attention of 


selling organization. The rule is 
sense and good 
esmanship, as we do not wish to 
nd or violate the principles of good 
te and good manners in our relations 
th the public. As an example of this 
rk, I have selected at random a copy 
a “Sales Tip” sent out by our Gen- 


rl Sales Manager a few months ago, 
nd also a copy of our 
tore Service,” 


“Manual of Drug 
which goes to all of our 
ling people. It has sometimes been 
ficult in a large organization, with 
res scattered all over the country. to 
ve all of our sales representatives 
roughly comprehend and‘ execute the 


clicies of the business, but our rules 


nd wishes are well known to all of our 


~ 





ion, is 
on rate paid to our salespeople cover- 


ined by us from time to time. 
cling on our part is due very largely 


ple and to a greater extent than ever 

ore our employees are carrying out 
policies. 

! do not believe that the improvement 


hich you noticed, and which you have 


n kind enough to call to my atten- 
due to the reduction of commis- 


the sale of products which we 
trol; but rather to the fact that the 
t year has enabled us to greatly im- 
- the personnel of our sales force, 
1 also to our strong correction of any 


inlations which have been found to 


st. We did not have this in mind in 
ucing the commission rate, but were 


ctuated solely by the feeling that a con- 


ation of the extra payment on the 


mer scale during the present depressed 


iness conditions was prohibitive, and 
iouncement to that effect was made 
our employees. We have always be- 
ed, and still believe, that it is per- 


ctly proper and advisable to encourage 


ra effort, and to stimulate interest in 
sale of products produced in our 
1 factories, through the payment of 
imissions to our salespeople; the rate 
commissions, of course, to be deter- 
This 


ur own confidence in the quality and 
its of our products, and also to the 

that a business secured on such 
chandise is controlled and cannot 


> diverted through piratical price cut- 


, or that worst form of competition 
ie competition of ignorance. There- 


re, we urge our salespeople to develop 
cr selling ability by making sugges- 


s of related items in addition to 
t the customer calls for, but if the 
cle which is called for is in stock ‘it 


Tere Tarerrenrmncee 
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must be sold cheerfully and without 
comment or argument. I believe this is 
being done almost invariably in our 
stores, and your own investigation con- 
firms my opinion. 

In your letter you frequently refer 
to your “ew Ba of the practice of 
substitution, and I would not be frank 
if I did not say that to my mind “sub- 
stitution” means a totally different thing, 
and involves the sale of a different arti- 
cle, or the use of a different and infe- 
rior ingredient, without the customer’s 
knowledge or consent; in other words, 
a concealed and fraudulent imposition 
practised upon a customer, and this is 
without question, pernicious, reprehen- 
sible and dishonest, and no legitimate 
business which indulges in such prac- 
tice can survive. We believe it is good 
business and good salesmanship to sell a 
person what he asks for without ques- 
tion, but there is certainly nothing 
fraudulent or iniquitous in frankly en- 
deavoring to convince a customer of the 
merits of other merchandise, and it is 
what owners and proprietors of trade- 
marked articles are doing all the time, 
through advertising and otherwise. I 
write this merely to draw the distinc- 
tion between the two things as I see it. 

Noting your reference to prescriptions 
and your experience with doctors, 
would say this is a problem which every 
chain store organization has to meet: 
to-wit, a slight prejudice on the part of 
some doctors due to modern methods of 
merchandising drug stores. In spite of 
this, however, our company is filling 
nearly one and a half million prescrip- 
tions a year, and in many cities in 
which we operate we are handling the 
largest prescription business in the city. 
In the Liggett Drug Stores, the pre- 
scription departments, which are under 
the direct charge of some of the best 
prescription men in the country, are 
operated with the most painstaking care 
to see that our drug stocks are of the 
highest procurable quality and that the 
prescriptions are compounded with ab- 
solute regard to tape ge os safety and 
the expressed wishes of the doctors. I 
may also say that many doctors have 
lost their prejudice and have become 
good lll of our company through 
making personal inspection of the meth- 
ods used and the conduct of our pre- 
scription rooms. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy, 
and assuring you that I will be glad to 
discuss the matter with you further at 
any time, I am 

Yours very truly, 
G. M. Gates. 


There is only one statement in 
Mr. Gales’s splendid communica- 
tion with which we can seriously 
disagree. In his attitude toward 
substitution he is essentially on 
solid ground. Substitution, as the 
word is used in a sales sense, is 
not a vicious or reprehensible or 
dishonest practice. If a merchant 
is not able to deliver what is called 
for, he is using good business sense 
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FLORIDA 


When making up your 
newspaper schedules do 
not overlook the buying 
power represented by the 
readers of the Associated 
Dailies of Florida. 


Daytona Journal.......(M) 
Daytona News......... (E) 
DeLand News.......... (E) 
Fort Myers Press...... (E) 


Gainesville Sun........(M) 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Metropolis .......... (E) 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Times Union........ (M) 
Lakeland Star......... (M) 
Lakeland Telegram.....(E) 
Miami Herald......... (M) 
Orlando Reporter-Star. . (E) 
Orlando Sentinel...... (M) 
Palatka News.......... (E) 
Palm Beach Post...... (M) 
Pensacola Journal..... (M) 
Sanford Herald........ (E) 


St. Augustine Record. .(E) 
St. Petersburg Times. .(M) 


St. Petersburg Inde- 
eee aa (E) 


Tampa Times.......... (E) 
Tampa Tribune. :......(M) 


Associated 
Dailies 
of Florida 


Wide Circulation 
Small Duplication 


For information about the Florida 
market for advertised commodities, 
write direct to any or all of these 
influential dailies. 
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in trying to sell only what | 
has. He is even justified in slight- 
ing some article that he has 
order to push some other artic’e 
that he would prefer to sell. The 
merchandise is his, and he has wun- 
doubted privilege to handle it in 
any way he chooses. The on!y 
objection that is likely to arise :: 
this event is from the manufac- 
turer whose goods are being nev- 
lected, but neither has he any rig!it 
to complain of “unfairness” 0: 
“fraud.” The merchant is und 
no obligation to resell the manu- 
facturer’s goods, even after he 
has bought them. 

The only legitimate complaint 
the manufacturer can make is that 
he has selected an unsatisfactory 
channel of distribution. If the 
merchant is always favoring a 
brand of his own and does no 
more for the outside manufactur- 
er’s brand than to sell it when it 
is specifically called for, that man 
ufacturer is speedily going to find 
himself in need of better retail 
co-operation. 

But if on top of this favoritism 
to special brands the merchant is 
also going to penalize his sales- 
men in their compensation for 
selling the outside brand, the 
manufacturer will soon find him- 
self without a friend at court. It 
is here where we are inclined to 
disagree with Mr. Gales’s stand. 
Just to the extent that he gives 
extra compensation to his sales- 
men for pushing company goods, 
he is going to find manufacturers 
of competing brands dissatisfied 
with Liggett co-operation. No 
one will deny Mr. Gales’s right to 
pay his salesmen for extra effort. 
From his standpoint, it is probably 
a businesslike thing to do. Even 
from the viewpoint of the maker 
of competing brands, the “own 
goods” bonus appears to be quit 
innocent. Theoretically it looks 
fine. Practically, however, when 
the bonus is large enough really 
to induce extra effort, it is going 
to cause many salesmen to knock 
the goods that carry no special 
compensation. We don’t believe 
that a small bonus of one or two 
per cent will cause this, but when 
the bonus is considerable ma.ty 
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A Detailed Report 
on the British Market 
for your product 


Tie first step toward 
the British field, and 
our first service in 
sound advertising 


A Survey of market- 
ing conditions and 
possibilities; providing 
a planning basis of 
actual merchandising 
facts, for the informa- 
tion of all concerned 
—yourself, your co- 
directors, and _ this 
organisation 


SAWARD, BAKER & CO 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Members of the Association of British Advertising Agents (Inc.) 
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No Business Depression Here 
UTOMOTIVE PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Companies are working to capacity 
NEW ONES ARE SPRINGING UP OVER NIGHT 


They are buying cars, bodies, chassis, equipment and supplies in 
ever-increasing quantities. 

New companies are being organized—old companies are increasing 
their capitalization. This field is more active than ever before. 
The first issue contained two full pages of items from 23 different 
states like these. 











ee. m. e Hoboken, N. J. Superior, Wisc. Aberdeen, Was! 
us Co. 

hee mi The Hudson Taxi] |New Taxicab Co.} | New Bus Line in- 
talization from Oe. have incerpe-|"| Incerperated for augurated be- 
$25,000 to 4 tween Aberdeen 
$150,000. rated for $100,000. $100,000. and Olympia. 


























They are all getting the NATIONAL TAXICAB AND MOTORBUS 
JOURNAL and reading it, because it is the only place they can get 
information of direct interest to them. Our list contains over 6000 
fleet owners and executives. 


THIS LIST IS WORTH THOUSANDS TO YOU 


It cost us thousands to get it and there is not another like it in the 
United States. 


PLACE YOUR MESSAGE 


before the industry which knows no business depression, which has 
to keep going at top speed all the time-—24 hours a day, which has 
extraordinary replacement problems, which is growing rapidly and 
which buys direct in large quantities. 


This new magazine goes to owners and executives of fleets. It is a 
business publication dealing in the problems of fleet operation. 


100 Per Cent Reader Interest 


Every reader is interested in equipment which makes for comfort, 
convenience and service of passengers; long life, staunchness, 
stability, reliability and economy of equipment. veople 


Send for a Copy vesiqu 


f tha 
of the first issue and get acquainted with this field with its enor- 
mous buying power. 


NATIONAL TAXICAB 


an 


RBUS 'JOURNAL___ 


122 Ann Street, Chicago, Ill. yund: 
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salesmen are going to ignore com- 
any instructions and fight for 
their own selfish interests. This 
a weakness in human nature 
‘iat mere rules cannot wipe out. 
is just as though a mother 
hould give her child a box of 
iatches to play with and at the 
ime time warn the youngster not 
» set a fire. 
In any event the Louis K. Lig- 
ett Company has reduced its 
onus to such an extent that its 
ilesmen do not find it worth 
hile to run counter to a custom- 
«r’s wishes. Our investigation un- 
iiistakably establishes that as they 
are at present conducted no man- 
ufacturer has any kick coming 
against Liggett stores. If his 
coods are called for by brand 
name, they will be delivered un- 
uestioningly by the salesmen. 
‘hat last sentence is the crux of 
this discussion. If a manufac- 
turer does not establish his brand 
so that customers can remember 
it, he must expect to have enter- 
rising merchants sell his pros- 
pect something else. It must be 
remembered that what we are 
saying about Liggett applies to all 
retailers. They cannot handle 
everything. They are naturally 
going to sell the goods that they 
vant to sell. Other things being 
equal, they will push the coffee or 
the silk or the baking powder or 
what-not that nets them the most 
rofits. That is inevitable. The 
only way this can be overcome is 
io have prospects ask for your 
soods by name. There are en- 
tirely too many brand names that 
the average consumer is unable to 
pronounce. Baumé Analgesique 
fengué is one of them. Most 
eople ask for Baumé or Anal- 
vesique. Some say, “I want some 
f that French stuff to rub on my 
hest.” Unless the name Bengué 
; mentioned, the salesman is per- 
ectly justified in selling any simi- 
lar Baumé. Too many indefinite 
alls of this sort are floating into 
tail stores every day. For some 
reason or other many advertisers 
lave got too far away from the 
ood old-fashioned advertising 
iat harps on the brand name and 
sunds it in unforgettably. Col- 
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The first book on advertising ared 
in true eden & style. _ 

It is the work of a nationally ——r; 
authority—S. Roland Hall. He say 
“The Advertising Handbook is the biggest 
thing I have ever done in the way of 
business literature.’’ 


THE 
ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


By S. Roland Hall 


36 Sections—735 Pages 
Fully illustrated, pocket size 
$5.00 net, postpai 

An unequalled collection of reliable ad- 
vertising information. The material is 
arranged to render definite practical ser- 
vice to everyone concerned with advertising. 
The book is a guide on publicity, an 
encyclopedia of advertising and a complete 
advertising course—in one handy volume. 


Examine it FREE 
Use the ,,, Bo valuable is this great 


we cannot urge you 
Coupon 


too stron > se it. . You 
can so without charge. 
Just fill in and send to us the coupon 
below. We will then forward the book for 
ten days’ free examination. 

There is no obligation to purchase the 
book—this inspection privilege is offered 
so that the book can prove its own case. 


EXAMINATI 
FREE COUPON.” | 


McG RAW-HILL BOQK CO., 
370 Seven 











Inc., | 
Avenue, New York. 


You_may send me for 10 days’ atinction 


8. Roland Hall’s 
ae 


ADVERTISI 
» $5.00 net, postpaid. 
I gree to return the book, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or remit for it. 


HAND- 


Name 





Address 





Official Position 





Name of Company 





Books sent on approval in U. S. a 
Canada only. P. I.—6-30- 
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GOOD ENGRAVING 
. “us 
QUICK SERVICE 
“The right time, the right place and the 


right engraving” is the motto over our 
doorway. 
There's always a bench full of boys 
at the Globe ready to call for or deliver 
your work, 
Page size proof of this Ben Day 
border will be found handy for 
reference. Yours on request. 
Circle 8773-8774 





Photo-Engraving Co, 
Gl 148 West 52nd St. ‘ 
Oo New York = 
eS | re rs 3 ; . 





gate, Campbell soups, Victrola, 
Kodak, O’Sullivan heels are some 
of the brand names that are a 

ways played up so that buyers c: 

make no mistake in asking f 

them. Advertising of this so 

will enable a “call” to run a gan 

let of salesmen trying to se’! 
competitive articles, and it is th 
only thing that will. 


“Manufacturers’ News” Ap 
points T. H. McClure 


T. H. McClure, whose appointme: 
as advertising director of “Sterling’: 
Marine Catalogue” was _ reported 
Printers’ Ink a short time ago, h 
been made Eastern representative . 
Manufacturers’ News, Chicago. My: 
McClure will continue as advertising d 
rector of Sterling’s Marine Catalogue.” 


George V. Rumage with 
“Normal Instructor” 


George V. Rumage, formerly with the 
.. W. Shaw Company, has been a; 
pointed representative in the East of 
Normal Imnstructor-Primary Plans a1 
Junior Instructor, published by the F 
A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans 
ville, N. Y. Mr. Rumage’s headquar 
ters is in New York, 


Leon Beck Director of Paper 
' Trade Association 


Leon Beck, general manager of the 
Charles Beck Company, Philadelphia, 
has been elected to the board of direc 
tors of the National Paper Trade Asso 
ciation of the United States, represent 
ing the fine paper trade of Philadelphia 


Boston Appointed by Com- 
merce Bureau 


Leonard B. Gary, former United 
States Trade Commissioner in London, 
has been appointed district officer in 
charge of the Boston office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


J. H. Cross Co. Gets “Hyclo 
rite” Account 


The J. H. Cross Company, advertising 
agency of Philadelphia, is handling th: 
advertising account of the Bethlehen 
Laboratories on their Hyclorite. The 
copy is running in national mediums. 


Chica; 


-R. L. Cook with Cincinnati 
Chemists 


R. L. Cook has resigned as advertisi 
manager of the Rheinstrom Bros. Co: 
pany, Cincinnati, to go with The Mi 
Bros. Company, manufacturing chemis' 
in a similar capacity. 
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Increased Circulation 
1 at Lower Rates 


FFECTIVE with the Octo- 

ber, 1921, issue, advertising 
rates in McCall’s Magazine will 
be reduced to $6,000 a page for 
black and white, and $9,000 a page 
i for full color inserts. Complete 
. details on the new. rate card dated 
yf July 1, 1921. 
The average net paid circula- 
tion of McCall’s Magazine for the 
year 1922 will exceed 1,500,000 
copies a month. 


-_ With the August issue the 
| price of McCall’s Magazine will 
be reduced to One dollar a year, 
Ten cents a copy. 


as I RBC Pee Py CTR 
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i THE MCCALL COMPANY 
236-250 W. 37th St., New York City 


PAM eas Seep 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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Printing and 
Lithographic 


SALESMAN 
Wanted 


A LARGE print- 

ing and _litho- 
graphing company 
has an opening for a 
salesman who can 
create and handle big 
accounts in labels and 
merchandise adver- 
tising. A man of 
printing experience 
and a trained knowl- 
edge of advertising is 
required. 


He will be backed by 
an expert art and 
merchandising de - 
partment, and by a 
manufacturing de- 
partment of proved 
efficiency. 


Replies will be kept 


confidential. Give 
plain facts. 


Address “R. E.,” Box 
43, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Officers of Export Manage 
Club 


At the annual meetin 
Managers Club of New York. held J: 
21, the following officers and direct 
were elected: President, F. K. Rhir 
General Fireproofing Co.; ; Ist vice- nr 
dent, H. P. Rockwell, Yawman & E> ‘ec 
Mfg. Co.; 2nd vice-president, C. |. 
Warren, Remington Typewriter C..; 
secretary, Carl H. Greene, Lyddon & 
Hanford Co.; treasurer, C. E. Thom 
U. S. Steel Products Co. Thos. Ack 
land, Mennen Co,; Schoenmak 
Bourne Fuller Co.; ; R. M. Eam 
Bryant Electric Co. 





New Accounts with Frank 
Kiernan & Company 


The advertising of the Driggs au 
mobile has been placed with Frank Ki 
nan & Company, New York advertisi 
agents. Class and society magazin s 
will be used. 

This agency has also secured the 
counts of Kwik-Lite flashlight, the | 
ternational Knitwear Company, maii- 
order knit goods; The Howard Sales 
Company, sugar-coated and salted nuts 
mail order; and the Burnrite Cou! 
Briquette Company, to use newspapers 





Bank Advertising Agency in 
California 


The Anderson-Ross Company his 
been formed in Sacramento, Cal., 
advertising agency to handle oy 
vertising exclusively. The officers ar 
President, Ralph P. Anderson, adv: 
tising manager and assistant to tlie 
president of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank; vice-president, R. F. Ross, co: 
mercial artist; secretary-treasurer, D. \. 
Colclough, formerly cashier of the Citi 
zens Bank of Sacramento. 


} 


Salt Lake City Agency 
Changes 


Ernest E. Brazier, vice-president of 
the Stevens, Wallis & Brazier Advert 
ing Agency, Salt Lake City, has left th: t 
company to become general sales ma 
ager of the Capital Electric Co., Sa t 
Lake City. The name of the ager 
has been changed to Stevens & Wal! 
with Stringham A. Stevens as preside:'t 
and Jas. B. Wallis as secretary a 
treasurer. 





Elected Secretary of Joern 
Agency 

Frank W. Pekar has been elected s 
retary of the Arnold Joerns Compa: 
Chicago and Detroit advertising agen 
succeeding Arthur H. Hamm. Mr. 
kar has been for some time auditor 
this agency. 





The Port and Terminal Publis! 
Company, publisher of Port and Te: 
nal, has moved its headquarters f' 
Brooklyn to New York. 
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Th EVENTEEN million 
é quarts! That’s the 
sales record for Telling’s 


Figures es err Ice 
tell the Sream in ; 


sees a - has 

S ept the name of Tellin 

tory Ice Cream so constantly 
before the people of Ohio 
and surrounding states 
during the past few years, 
that the Telling leader- 
ship was inevitable. 


We are prepared to give 
you the same complete 
outdoor service as that 
which has contributed to 
the record-breaking sales 
of Telling’s Ice Cream. 


Hessler Inc. Wilmington Del. 


Representing Poster Advertising Company, New York and Chicago; 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, New York and Pittsburgh; George Enos 
Throop, Chicago and St. Louis; O. J. Gude Company, New York and 
Chicago; Poster Advertising Association, United States and Canada 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusiisninc Company 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenug, New YorK 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 

Chicago Office: Peoples Gas’ Building, 122 

S. Michigan Blvd., Kirk Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

*. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

. McKinney, Manager. 

a Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

W.R. BARANGER, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

A. J. Denne, Manager. 

Leadon Office: 233 High Holborn, 

W. S. Crawrorp, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H,. Furceras, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
Classified 55 centsaline, minimum order $2.75. 
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Among the re- 
cent elections to 
the Hall of Fame 

Discoveries was that of Dr. 

Valuable W. T. G. Mor- 
ton, as the discoverer of anzs- 
thesia: These selections are made 
most carefully. A celebrity must 
be dead at least ten years before 
his name can come up for a vote, 
and then his right to be chosen 
must be approved by the majority 
of a committee of one hundred 
eminent citizens. 

Dr. Morton’s name ran_ this 
gantlet successfully, but it seems 
that the University of Georgia 
was about to confer a_ similar 
honor on Dr. William Crawford 
Long as the discoverer of anzs- 
thesia. The question naturally 
arises as to. how two men could 
have discovered it. Which of 
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June 3¢ 
them really used the process first? 


Could the committee that chose Lowe! 


Dr. Morton for such a distin- or E 
guished honor have been mis- Meti 
taken? W: 
It would seem that Dr. Long (j@ **' 

. House 





employed ether as a means to in- 
duce unconsciousness a few years 
before Dr. Morton gave a public 
demonstration of his method. 


Washir 
the Ur 
Countr1 


The New York Herald claims edi- W92i, tk 
torially that the idea of anacs- a | . 
thesia goes back even further. It 9g" '” 
says Sir Humphry Davy sug- go" 3 
gested the use of laughing gas for the yea 
this purpose as early as 1800. formati 


Later his pupil, Michael Faraday, 
actually made experiments in this 
direction. In 1833 Dr. Charles T 
Jackson, the teacher of Dr. Mor- 
ton, demonstrated that ether would 
produce insensibility. 

The chain of events, therefore, 
in the discovery of anesthesia 
seems to be, to quote the editorial 
already mentioned, “Davy, who 
suggested; Faraday, who made 
sure; Jackson, who demonstrated; 
Long, who actually removed a 
tumor from an etherized patient, 
but kept silent; and Morton, 
who not only operated, but pub- 
lished.” 

Dr. Morton, therefore, achieved 
his fame not because of the origi- 
nality of his idea, but because he 
made _ his discovery known. He 
caused ether as a producer of 
anesthesia to come into general 
use. In other words, his great 
benefaction to humanity was not 
the discovery itself, but the fact 
that he let others know the bene- 
fits to be derived from his dis- 
covery. Dr. Long made the 
mistake of keeping silent about 
his splendid achievement. 

All the discoveries and inven- 
tions that have blessed the world 
would have remained nothing 
more than playthings if their 
finders had kept quiet about 
them. A discovery isn’t worth a 
continental until the public is told 
about it and given a chance to use 
it. All honor to the discoverer, 
but entitled to even greater tribute 
is he who places human better- 
ment discoveries within the knowl- 
edge and reach of the people thicy 
are to benefit. 


23 shilli 
taught | 


reductio: 
“No. 
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“ . Lower Wages In J Sonseeae 
hos recently prepare 

istin- or a for the use of 
mis Methods the Committee 


on Ways and Means, of the 
House of Representatives, at 
Washington, entitled “Wages in 
the United States and Foreign 
Countries,” Tariff Information, 
192i, there is an interesting tabu- 
lation on page 90 showing wages 
paid in the British building trades 
over a period of 669 years, from 


SUS" Fite year 1252 to 1920. This in- 
1800 formation, we read, was compiled 
aday, mgry the London Times from a con- 
thig (qnuous record of accounts relat- 
.< T gg work on such buildings as 
Mor. Westminster Abbey, Westminster 
‘ould Mgralace, the Tower of London, 
Hampton Court, Whitehall and 
fore. buckingham Palace. rere 
ade The tables show a steady rise in 
asia the rates per day, from the year 
ain 1252, when a carpenter in England 
aaile received 2% pence for a day’s 
ted: work, until 1920, when he received 
: 23 shillings, 4 pence. The lesson 
‘ent taught by this investigation, says 
‘ton. fine compiler, is that wages when 
bh. methey have once risen, never de- 
pu Bidine. 
wail It is unquestionably true that 
rigi- "48es Paid to skilled and unskilled 
i workers in practically every trade 
He and industry reached an abnor- 
a mally high level during the war 
atl and the period immediately fol- 
reat @powing it. The revision of retail 
ene prices downward that has been so 
fact general during the past year has 
stata forced wage reductions in many 
dis- ines and in some cases is reaching 
the ©, articles of merchandise the 
al prices of which experienced a 
very slight war-time increase. 
aes Asked if his company had re- 
orld duced its prices during recent 
ning months, the sales manager of a 
aa large food product concern said: 
wes “Not to any appreciable degree. 
bs We have made some small reduc- 
told Mg tions due to lower cost of raw 


materials in some lines, but our 
heaviest item of cost is labor, and 
as we have made no cuts in our 
wage scale, our manufacturing 
costs remain about the same.” 
“Do you contemplate a wage 
reduction?” he was asked. 
“No. I do not believe the re- 
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turn to normal business lies that 
way. Efficiency must lead the way 
back to good times, not a reduc- 
tion in wages nor a general lower- 
ing in prices. Not but. that there 
may have to be many readjust- 
ments in both prices and wages 
before the present period is got 
by, but the way to sound pros- 
perity will be the way of better 
methods.” 

Here is a timely word of caution 
to those who are inclined to think 
that the first thing we must do in 
order to hasten in the next period 
of prosperity is to reduce wages. 
It is probable that many concerns 
have reduced wages with no loss 
of productiveness on the part of 
their employees, though it is 
doubtful if an employee ever took 
a wage cut without some realiza- 
tion of loss that sooner or later 
manifested itself in lessened re- 
sponsiveness to effort. Allow a 
worker to choose between a cut of 
ten per cent in his pay and a 
twenty per cent increase in his 
production and he will choose the 
latter every time. Reducing wages 
may be less bothersome for the 
employer than devising ways and 
means of increasing productive- 
ness, but is not the latter course 
the true solution of the problem 
and the one most likely to assist 
progress by being in harmony with 
its laws? 

Certainly, it would seem that a 
closer study of every factor in the 
business situation and the bringing 
in of better methods in buying, in 
manufacturing, in selling and in 
advertising, is worth considera- 
tion as one way to assist the re- 
turn to better conditions. 





Advertising The chart _pre- 
and Bank ee by James 


Clarke, second 
Clearings cee of 


the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, and reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue, showing 
the fluctuations in bank clearings 
over a period of ten years and 
the corresponding fluctuations in 
advertising lineage over the same 
period, would seem to dispose 
finally of the question as to 
whether or not advertising has 
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been established as a permanent 
and necessary business aid. The 
close relationship between the vol- 
ume of business transacted as evi- 
denced by the bank clearings, and 
the volume of advertising carried 
by the newspapers and magazines, 
over so long a period embracing 
so wide a variety of business con- 
ditions, is, to say the least, im- 
pressive. 

It is easy to go too far, of 
course, in basing deductions as to 
cause and effect upon a showing 
of this sort. But it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated in individ- 
ual instances that advertising can 
be used to stabilize demand, to 
minimize seasonal fluctuations, and 
to fill up the valleys in production. 
If it is effective in individual 
cases (as can easily be demon- 
strated) is it net fair to assume 
that business in general would 
show a similar response to the 
same stimulus? Would not a more 
steady volume in advertising lin- 
eage minimize some of the sudden 
dips in the volume of business? 
We are inclined to think that it 
would 


Tell Them How many ad- 
vertisers know 





What They h coal 
Want to the particular 
an thing about their 
Know product that is 


of most concern to consumers? 
What quality ranks next in the 
consumer’s mind? And _ what 
next? 

It would seem that an investi- 
gation of these facts ought to 
precede any marketing campaign, 
and yet it is a sad fact that much 
advertising fails to bring the re- 
sults expected simply because ad- 
vertisers are prone to present their 
goods from their own point of 
view instead of the consumer’s. 

A manufacturer once put out an 
electrical device calculated to ap- 
peal particularly to housekeepers. 
Dealers thought well of it and 
stocked it freely, but even an 
intensified advertising campaign 
failed to move it. The maker was 


bewildered and so were the deal- 
ers. At last someone thought of 
’ going straight to the women and 
asking their opinion about the de- 
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vice. It turned out that the women 
were suspicious of it because tl hey 
feared it would become oy 
heated if left unattended by a 
careless servant and thus micht 
start a blaze. They were in 
ested in safety first. But the 
manufacturer had forgotten to 
tell them about that. He had sur- 
mised that they would take the 
safety for granted. 

People are nearly always will- 
ing to tell about their preferences 
and prejudices, but they don’t ‘ell 
them to manufacturers unless they 
are asked, 

The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently learied 
from a questionnaire that car own- 
ers regard endurance as the first 
essential, economy of operation 
second, comfort third, and price 
fourth. The automobile industry 
has been running full speed 
nearly two generations, but. this 
seems to have been the first time 
that a serious investigation into 
customer preferences has been at- 
tempted on a national scale. 

A previous knowledge of these 
facts would have gone far to 
stabilize automobile advertising, 
which in the past has admittedly 
wandered about considerably in an 
effort to hit the correct angle. 
Why waste so much copy empha- 
sizing extra power or extra up- 
holstery if car buyers are really 
interested in endurance first? 

The moral need not be under- 
scored. It will be apparent to all 
advertisers. 


4 


4 





Sales of the Jones Brothers 
Tea Co. 


The May sales of the Jones Brothers 
Tea Company amounted to $1,427,103, 
against $1,721,517 in May, 1920, a loss 
of $294,414. For the first five months 
of 1921 the sales amounted to $7,164,243 
against $8,086,566 for the same perio: a 
year ago, a loss of $922,323, or 12 per 
cent. 





J. P. Daniel Becomes Space 
Buyer at Howard Agency 


J. P. Daniel, formerly connected with 
the J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., New 
York, has been appointed space buyer of 
the E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New 
York, advertising agents. Mr. Daniel 
succeeds J. Fitzpatrick, who has 
joined the Boston American. 
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they permanent records call for durability in a 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 


The forty-fourth city in size in 
the United States stood thirtieth in 
the country in Postal Savings de- 
posits on May 3lst. 


This shows clearly that Bridgeport 
is considerably above the average 
as a market and has more money 
to spend than each of fourteen 
larger cities. 


If you want to sell goods in Bridge- 
port put your sales message in 


The Post-Telegram 


which reaches all the people at the 
lowest cost per thousand readers. 


Write our Merchandising Service 
Department for information about 
your line in the Bridgeport Market. 




















Sweater News 
. Knitted Outerwear 


321 Broadway New York 
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New President for Wholesale 


Grocers’ Association 

At the convention of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, at Chi- 
cago recently, J. W. Herscher, < 
Lewis-Hubbard & Co., Charleston ani 
Kanawha, W. Va., was elected presiden', 
succeeding Arjay Davies, who has bee 
president of the association for thre 
years. Mr. Davies declined the nomin: 
tion for re-election. The other officers 
elected are as follows: First vice-pres 
dent, B. B. Cushman, National Groce: 
Co., Detroit; second vice-president, O. | 
Moore, O. J. Moore Grocer Co., Sioux 
City, Ia.; third vice-president, A. | 
Baker, Eldridge-Baker Co., Boston 
fourth vice-president, John W. Morey, 
Morey Mercantile Co., Denver; fifth 
vice-president, B. D. Crane, Reynolds 
Davis Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; treasurer, 
S. L. Stix, Seaman Bros., New York; 
secretary, L. Toulme, New York; 
and John Newman, assistant to the 
president. 


Why Automobile Prices Are 
Quoted F. O. B. 


Tue Finpex Company 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
New York, June 16, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am not in the automobile business, 
but from a rather varied experience sel! 
ing other commodities, I would surmis: 
that the reason automobile manufa 
turers quote prices f. o. b. Detroit is for 
the protection of the purchaser. 

If automobile distributors are like dis 
tributors in other lines, I imagine there 
would be widely varying prices. Some 
would add the actual freight, while 
others would add freight plus liberal 
handling charges. 

This may answer the query in thie 
classroom of the .Schoolmaster. 

Jas. H. Reyno.ps. 








The Advertising League of 
Nations 


“OF all the people in the world,” says 
the New York Commercial in its report 
of the Advertising Clubs’ convention. 
“Italy has the correct idea in advertis 
ing; France and Germany are tied for 
second place, with Florida, Japan, 
China and Coca-Cola tied for third. _ 

“The authority for this classification 
arrived at his decision after four days’ 
observation of the advertising exhibits 
in the auditorium. More than a tho: 
sand specimens of advertising from 
every civilized country in the world are 
hung in the auditorium for advertising 
club delegates and the general public to 
inspect.” 


Appointed by Sterling Trading 
Company 

Frank E. Hanchette, for several years 
with the advertising service department 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, New 
York, has been made sales and_adver 
tising manager of the Sterling Trading 
Co., of that city. 
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= i YOU cun reduce the cost of your high-grade 
stationery without lessening its quality-appeal. 

__ You can increase the quality of appeal of the less- 

; expensive grade of your stationery without adding 

materially to its cost. 

1. 

HOW? 

ess 

i By using 

iTac 

} for 

i HOMEWOOD PRESS 


hile Improved Relief Printing 


Ss. FRANKLY, not an engraving process, though none 
: but an expert can tell the difference. It will stand 
ol any use an engraved letterhead will stand. Its cost 


is less than half that of engraving—in fact, but little 
more than good flat printing. 


port 
tio 

*h : Send samples of stationery you use, giving quantities 
- ordered at one time, and we will send samples of 
tion HOMEWOOD PRESS Improved Relief Printing, 
‘hits with estimates of cost. 

ho 


HOMEWOOD PRESS 


ing H. S. REIS, General Sales Agent 


77 Washington Place - NEW YORK 



































The Little 


HAT the average retail dealer 
is nearly always susceptible to 
new and original methods of sell- 
ing and inclined to remember with 
pleasure the salesman who works 
them on him successfully, was evi- 
denced to the Schoolmaster a few 
days ago when he dropped into a 
small country store in search of 
liquid refreshment of a legitimate 
sort. 
Business was slack, there were 
no customers in the store and the 
proprietor came forward to wait 


on us. 
* * * 

In response to our request a 
bottle of grape juice of a well- 
known make was set out. 

“Do you carry any other 
brands?” we asked. 

“No,” replied the druggist. “I 
gave the others up when I put 
this in. How do you like it?” 

We told him we thought it ex- 
cellent. 

“The man who sold me _ that 
grape juice was a pretty. slick 
salesman,” went on the store man. 


“He came in here one day just as 
you did and asked me for a bottle 
of grape juice. I thought he was 
a customer, for he paid for it and 
sat on a stool at the counter drink- 
ing it slowly and apparently en- 
joying it. 

“After he had half finished it, 
he asked me to drink with him. 
I declined, but he was insistent, 
and after he had urged me a few 
times I took a bottle myself which 
he paid for. 

“After drinking a little of it, he 
said: 

“‘Now I’ve got something here 
I want you to try.’ 

“Then he reached for his grip, 
took out a bottle of grape juice of 
another make, opened it and 
poured some into a glass which 
he handed to me. 

“See if you don’t like that bet- 
ter,’ he said. 

“IT drank some of it, and really 
liked it better than the other, and 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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the first thing you know I discoy- 
ered he was selling it, and befor: 
I got through I found out he had 
me down for a good-sized order. 

“My customers all liked it, and 
since that time I haven’t carried 
any other brand. 

“But wasn’t that a clever way 
of finding out what kind of grape 
juice I carried and getting me to 
try his? That fellow certainly 
knew his business. I thought | 
was having a drink at his expens 
and all the time he was fixing m 
to give him an order.” 

* * @ * 

The Schoolmaster has _ often 
suggested that a great many of 
the troubles in the industrial world 
could be cured in advance if both 
sides would use the force of paid 
advertising to present their case. 
He also suggested that points of 
agreement outnumber those of dis- 
agreement about ten to one. The 
final dollar of sale is the one 
from which capital receives its 
reward and labor its wages, and 
the sooner both realize it the bet- 
ter they will both be. For these 
reasons the Schoolmaster was 
mighty glad to see the full-page 
advertisement run by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union in the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder. In it the em 
ployees show that they have a 
definite point of view and know 
how to present it. Note the foi- 
lowing quotations from their ad- 
vertisement : 

“Some manufacturers think the 
prevalent condition of lack of con- 
fidence between buyers and makers 
of shoes is a good opportunity for 
them to reduce wages in order to 
offer better bargains to buyers 
They overlook the fact that con- 
fidence between maker and buyer 
is the thing that is most needed, 
and they fail to see that to create 
more distrust between shoe man" 
facturers and their employees is 
not the way to restore confidenc: 
between themselves and their cus- 
tomers.” 
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N standardizing on a sign for. your Z oe 

_. |) branches and dealers there is no. need to: >| 

ne gointo elaborate ‘effects.. A plain Flex- ~~ 
be“ dume Oplex Electric Sign will do. 

@ “Sometimes the piainest Oplex designs are the most _ 

“>> triking. It’s the ‘taised, ‘snow-white glass letters, 
standing out ftom. a dark ‘background—perfect day. 
signs as well as. electric. ‘night: signs—greatest read- 
ing distance,. Jowest upkeep cost, most artistic de< 
signs. Any trademark can. be perfectly reproduced 

“..in the raised’ ‘Oplex characters.” ' 
. Let us send you a sketch showing 
an Oplex Sign to meet the partic- 
ular needs’ of our business. 


~The Flexlume Sign Co, je Kall Steet, Bufo, N= > 


‘al Pacific Coast Distributors : Canadian Factory & 
"4 Blactrical Producto Corp. The Flexiume Si Lid. 
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E know a man of un- 

usual advertising and 
merchandising ability. He 
has been for several years 
with one of the largest ad- 
vertised and best known 
products in the world. His 
experience, versatility and 
general knowledge of suc- 
cessful advertising and mar- 
keting would make him 
invaluable to any concern in 
any line who wants a big 
man. 


Address T. C. Y., Federal 
Advertising Agency, 6 East 
39th Street, New York. 








E will pay a good 
salary to the right 
man to handle our 


Advertising Problems 


Our goods are well known. 


Their adaptability to all lines of 
business is established. 


We sell direct to the consumer, 


It will be a waste of time to 
apply for this position unless you 
have had a well-rounded-out expe- 
rience in the advertising field and 
can show that you know how to 
plan and direct effective national 
advertising campaigns. 


In answering, state who you are, 
what you have done, and why you 
believe you are qualified for the 
position, and all such other infor- 
mation as will enable us to decide 
whether or not you are the right 
man for the position. 


Replies confidential. 


Address “D. W.,’’ Box 44, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 
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“The real problem of the manu- 
facturers is how to get an order 
and make it stick. This will be 
solved only by waiting until re- 
tailers are forced to buy shoes or 
to cease to be shoe merchants. 
That time is now at hand. We 
hear of numerous instances in 
which good grades of shoes have 
been made and shipped in nine to 
twelve days from receipt of 
orders. These hurry orders were 
for shoes to fill in the middle or 
strong selling sizes in various 
stocks of shoes. A retail shoe 
merchant cannot do business on 
end sizes and widths when the 
middle sizes are gone and it is 
believed that most shoe stocks are 
now in this condition.” 

An implied promise that the 
workers will stick with those em- 
ployers who stick with them is 
seen in this statement: 

“It follows that most orders 
now being taken are for imme- 
diate delivery. Many of them are 
being made too quickly for ordi- 
nary good shoe making results. 
Yet such factories-are catering to 
the immediate necessities of their 
customers. Promptness in deliy- 
eries will be a stronger asset than 
ever for some time to come. Con- 
cerns that endeavor to supply 
goods promptly are entitled to the 
most loyal work of employees in 
thus building future business. 
Shoe workers who co-operate with 
them for quick service to cus- 
tomers are promoting their own 
interests as employees. 

“The shoe business is looking up 
but the larger share of future suc- 
cesses will belong to those con- 
cerns who are most fair and just 
in all their relations, including the 
relations with the labor that makes 
the shoes.” 

Paid space in a business publi- 
cation serving the whole industry 
is a far better method of securing 
attention for labor unions than a 
strike which is a waste for capital, 
labor and the consumer. 


* * * 


“Pretty much all the loose gold 
in the world is now in America,” 
writes a London friend of the 
Schoolmaster, “where I hear that 
the mass of bullion causes some 
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VREDENBURGH- KENNEDY co. 


ADVERTISING 
171 Madison Ave. New York 


Advertising in All Media 
Personal Attention 
Small Accounts Developed 
Merchandising Cooperation 
Prompt Efficient Service 
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SE our motor lists and statis- 

tical data service on automo- 
biles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution possi- 
bilities and for direct advertising. 
Lists are arranged by towns and 
counties and by individual makes 
when desired. Also complete lists 
of supply dealers, garages, auto 
dealers, Ford dealers, storage bat- 
tery stations, etc. 


Get a copy of our new booklet with 
figures by states, and other valuable 
information. Free. Write for it. 
MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
MARTIN TUTTLE, Pres 
409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


Branches: C) RVELAND DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA NEWARK 
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The buyers of every . 
product gather nightly 
at the movies. 


“In The Public Eye”— 
our booklet tells you 
how to slide-vertize — 
and it’s free. 








STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W 48" St New York 
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inconvenience. As a result, Europe 
is using much more paper money 
than before, especially England. 
Silver and copper are none 
plentiful, and the English shilling 
now contains a large admixture of 
alloy. France is so short of all 
metals that franc and half-franc 
notes circulate in great numbers 
and the people have for some time 
been using five centime and ten 
centime postage stamps as frac- 
tional currency, nominally worth 
one and two cents respectively. 
The French representative of an 
article which will be easily recog- 
nized by American readers even 
under the translated name has 
taken advantage of this, by 
tributing several millions of neat 
little celluloid and _ metal 
about the size of a silver half dol- 
lar into which stamps can be 
slipped, while still leaving room 
for the printed name ‘Pilu es Pink 
pour personnes pales du Docteur 
Williams.’ ” 


‘00 


dlis- 


dises 


* * 


The Schoolmaster saw recently 
ah interesting use of the “I knew 
him when” idea. We all know the 
man who “knew So-and-So when 
he didn’t have a nickel.” A big 
retailer in Massachusetts used a 
double page newspaper advertise- 
ment announcing his seventy-fifth 
anniversary. One page bore the 
photograph of the founder of the 
store. On the other page there 
was a large picture of Marshall 
Field. The copy under Mr. Field's 
picture said that “This great and 


Daily 143,067 Average | 


Government Statement for the six 
months prior to April 1, 1921, 
credits to the 


EVENING Sip HiERALO 


More circulation than any other daily 
in Los Angeles—more than both of its 
afternoon rivals combined—more than any 
ony - the West. Completely covers the 
eld © ’ 


LOS ANGELES 


Representatives: 
New York: Chica 
W. Moloney, &G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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\l-known merchant 
reer in this store 
nder.” 
‘very young man and woman 
s to know where and how big 
1 were trained and this particu- 
store made use of this funda- 
ital trait in human nature, 
sed a lot of conversation and 
erhaps some extra sales. 


To Advertise “Russco” Auto- 


motive Products 


The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Mildletown, Conn., has appointed Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., to handle the advertising 
of its automotive products, which will 
be marketed under the trade name of 
“Russco.” This name has been used in 
connection with the other products of 
The Russell Manufacturing Company. 


New Accounts in Reading, Pa. 
The Reading, Pa., office of the Harold 
Finestone Advertising Agency has ob- 
tained the advertising accounts of the 
Extra-Wide Hosiery Company and the 
Standard Chemical Works, insecticides 
and fungicides. Both are located in 
Reading. 


H. H. Conger with Newspaper 
Representatives 


Il. H. Conger, for over two years 
with the New York Tribune, joined the 
New York office of Gilman. Nicoll & 
Ruthman on June 27. Mr. Conger was 
previously connected with the Charles 

Eddy Company, New York, for over 
two years. 


Brooklyn Manufacturer Ap- 
points Cuban Agency 


The Advertisers Service, of Havana, 
has secured the Cuban advertising ac- 
count Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N,. Y,, manufacturer of air 
valves and air pressure gauges. 





TRAVELING SALESMEN 


who call on newspapers selling 
features or news services, can 
make a good deal of extra money 
by handling a side line. No 
samples to carry. Genuine 
proposition. Commission. 
Strictly confidential. Call or 
write PICTURE PRESS, Inc., 
209 'W. 38th Street, New York. 
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his | Sales and Advertising 


EXECUTIVE 


An American, 33 years. Married. College edu- 
cation. Ten years successful executive experience , 
Sales and Advertising. Now Sales Executive 
large manufacturers, personal direction of 3000 
Salesmen selling the farmerconsumer. Previously 
Sales and Advertising Manager national direct- 
by-mail manufacturing company. Three years 
Sales Manager Western Tire Manufacturing Co. 
Two years Merchandising Manager company 
manufacturing highest-priced specialty on market. 
Record clean and good. Bear strict 
investigation. Available July Ist. Ad 
dress “N, L.,” Box 46, care Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


ae 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -i75 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG-~- 100 WEST 21ST 


"Tis Knowledge to Know Where Knowledge is. 


A S Thé Search - Light 


Anything You Want To Know 

—FOUNDED IN 1895— 

For business expansion—reliable information. For educative 

publicity—expert presentation. Staff of joal business re- 

searchers, statisticians, economists, historians. Information 

library comprising millions of classified records, reports, article, 

clippings. pictures—all subjects. Methods tested by 25 years’ 
successful service. Business Histories. Booklet on request. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 

Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., . DO. 

Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 


The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


The leading trade journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to Notions, Novel- 


ties, Fancy Goods, Art Needlework, etc. 
1170 Broadway New York 




















Better Printing for Less Money 


EL. FANTUS CO. 5255. pearboro st. CHIGAG 





Rates and circulation of publications, 
mailing lists of importers, jobbers and 
retailers. Full 


MID-CONTINENT 


Advert: Dallas, 


iggency service 


inp? A ge ney Texas 
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RENEWALS 


Boost YOU SUBSCRIPTIONS 
=>. SPECIAL _ OF FERS 


Pallen’s New DOUBLE ‘Master’ Mail 
Order Device enclosed with your circulars 
is @ compeling factor in producing a 
higher percentage of cash orders, per 
thousand mailed, than any other method 
known. Write for sample and prices. , 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 











COMMERCIAL ARTIST IN 
BLACKS AND WHITES 


THOMAS F. MACARTHUR 


20 GEORGE ST. COHOES, N. Y. 




















ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In pate lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 


First class printing. Good bond paper. 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 


T.C. WILKINSON & SON. 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


APITAL TRADE MARK 


and 
A Sr REPRESENTATON ALK OVER THE 
, WASHINGTON, D.C. - WARDER BLOG. 

CHICAGO, ILL.— MOMADNOCK BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — 472 E. WATER ST. 
PROTECTS your trade marks and labels by 
—-s ‘and copyright in the U. 8. or 

broad. Forsion Parents Secunep. A 
highly trained corps of special‘ets. 

Send for Bulletin 
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Canadian Publishers to Meet 


The first annual meeting of the Cana. 
dian National Newspapers and Periodi 
cals Association will be held in Toronto 
July 7 and 8. Stanley Clague, manag- 

director of pe Audit Bureau of Cir. 
a ations, and H. Z. Lewis, of the Mc 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., will speak 

This association comprises the pub 
lishers of agricultural, business, tec! ~ 
cal, religious and educational news 
pers and magazines of Canada, bens 
one of three associations formed alter 
the dissolution of the Canadian Press 
Association. 


Financial Account with 
Chicago Agency 

Comlossy & Company, investment 
bankers, Chicago and Detroit, have 
placed their account with Vanderhoof 
& Company, Chicago. A campaign cov- 
ering the Middle Western territory is in 
preparation. Initial advertising will 
cover a $600,000 first mortgage 7 per 
cent real estate gold bond issue on the 
Melrose Apartment Hotel. 


To Confer on Poster “Sniping” 


The board of directors of the Poster 
Advertising Association has appointed a 
committee to confer with the circus in- 
terests to the end that the placarding of 
barns, sheds, fences, old ruins, etc., for 
which the circus people, it is claimed, 
are largely guilty, be stopped. The 
practice is commonly called “‘sniping.’ 


Two New Advertisers with 
Chicago Agency 

The Bankers yal Company, maker 
of “Super-Safety” Insured Bank Checks, 
and the Garden City Spring Works, 
makers of “Stanley” self-oiling and bolt 
less springs, have placed their accounts 
with Barritt & Company, Chicago adver 
tising agents. Both concerns are located 
in Chicago. 





GE ise Dusiness pee devoted exolu- 
oes to DIRECT-MAIL-ADVERTISING AND SELLING. 
Tells how to reduce —e Costs by using DI — MAIL 
either alone or Crithelses Letters, ‘irculars, 
Booklets, House yh Catalogs ~ used in 
the selling campaigns of the wo U. 8. firms. Semple 

copy ones year (12 copies) $2. 
POSTAGE, (8 East 18th Street, New York. 





‘Concrete 
Covers THE CONSTRUCTION Fit 


PN =16 ABP 





If 1 Don’t Make Good 
You Don't Pay 


Four years’ experience in Adver- 
tising, Merchandising and Selling. 
University honor graduate. Age 24. 
Single. Willing to go anywhere. 
Salary $60. Address ‘“M. H.,’’ Box 
45, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—General Manager for auto- 
mobile agency in large city handling 
popular cars and trucks, Fine building, 
great opportunity. Box 838, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 








Advertising Representatives wanted in 
all leading cities. Excellent proposition 
quarterly directory. Commission basis, 
‘Ad dress Box “W. C.,” Box 860, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Salesman and Service Man 
wanted to direct New York representa- 
tion of several trade journals, Ad- 
dress Publisher, 301 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


SHOES 
Advertising and Sales Manager with 
shoe experience. Excellent opportunity. 
Dr. A. Posner, Shoes, Inc., 140 West 
adway, City. 


GOOD OPENING for man who is sold 
on the value of commercial lithography, 
black or color, has sold it and can sell 
it in sufficient amounts to make it 
wth his while and our own. Pacific 
Coast organization. Give full particu- 
lars. Confidential, Box 837, P. I. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR ; 
who is free to handle’ another publica- 
tion on part time basis is wanted in 
Philadelphia. Excellent proposition, but 
will not pay full salary of the kind 
of man wanted. H. M. Fritz, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 

















WANTED 

REAL PRINTING SALESMAN 
who knows more about selling than about 
type and presses. Can’t use order-taker 
or one-timer, but if you are a high-grade, 
genuine producer who wants to m 
profitable, pleasant and permanent con- 
nection with strong printing-advertising 
firm in best Middle West city, write 
fully (in confidence) to Box 844, P. I. 


WANTED—An Assistant Advertising 
Manager. A man with initiative, but 
not so self-centered as to be unable to 
follow instructions, learn and be loyal 
to the Advertising Manager. One who 
has had real advertising experience and 
who will relieve me of Office Manage- 
ment and detail, and who can assume 
the responsibility of the Department 
when I am away. Office in a Pennsyl- 
vania city of 75,000 population. State 
in detail qualifications, age, salary, etc. 
Box 852, care of Printers’ Ink. 








SALES MANAGER for camera and film 
accessory, to organize force of side-line 
men, experience essential, excellent op- 
portunity for right man. Box 861, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR (man or 
woman), or publisher’s representative 
wanted by a growing New York trade 
paper alone in its field. Unusual oppor- 
tunity. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST WANTED. 
Must be capable man with good record. 
Show examples of your work, state 
salary wanted and when you could be here. 
Samples will be returned. Keeshan Ad- 
vertising Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Advertising solicitor who knows the 
automobile field, to connect with new 
monthly magazine. Highest commission 
paid to good man who can show results. 
Address Harth Publishing Co., 8556 
106th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
One who can close contracts with leading 
merchants, and write general copy. A 
good position with old-established news- 
paper in lake city of 300,000 population. 
Write, stating experience, age and salary 
expected. Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER with good record 
wanted to handle service accounts. Give 
full details in first letter, Samples 
submitted will be returned. Position 
now vacant. State salary wanted and 
when you could be here. Keeshan Ad- 
vertising Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


TRADE JOURNAL EXECUTIVE 
with editorial and business experience 
and familiarity with tools, implements 
and small machinery. Also opening with 
same company for young man experi- 
enced in sales letter writing. Both posi- 
tions in New York. Other good oppor- 
tunities on our list. “We Connect the 
Wires.” Fernald’s Exchange  Inc., 
Third National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field Mass. 


We want a man or woman copy writer, 
one imbued with sound constructive 
business-getting ideas and with an abil- 
ity to execute them. Our agency is 
located in a city of 100,000, and our 
clients are the leading retailers. The 
position is more than a job—it is an 
opportunity to become associated with 
a growing agency—and to grow with 
it. What we would really like is some- 
one who desires to earn an interest in 
the business through their ability and 
faithfulness. If you are _ interested, 
write care of Box 840, Printers’ Ink, 
stating salary expected and your quali- 
fications for the position. The position 
can be filled only through a_ personal 
interview. 
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WANTED-—Advertising Salesman expe- 
rienced in Contract work for newspaper 
in town of 100,000. State age, experi- 
ence and give references in your reply. 
Address Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— Advertising representatives, 
in towns 10,000 or over, can double in- 
come by representing three merchandis- 
ing trade papers in their spare time. 
Straight commission of 20%. Send pho- 
tograph, references and qualifications to 
Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager 


A manufacturer of shirtwaists wants a 
young, versatile man with iots of “go” 
and the ability to develop and follow up 
dealer mail orders as well as to direct 
salesmen. Here is an opportunity for 
the right man to earn not only a good 
salary, but also share in the profits of 
his work. Give full details about present 
connection and earning power, in strict 
confidence. Address Box 868, P. I 








MISCELLANEOUS 
LITTLE ADS are making big money for 


numerous advertisers. Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York, 
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For Sale—For making cardboard cut 
outs, multiform machine, steel r 
bender and tools complete. One-third 
cost, $100. M & M Company, Spring 
field, Mass. 


Admen: You will find “The Adwrit 
a fund of business-building ideas. ( 
tains little selling talks and hundred: 
headlines, phrases, descriptive and int: 
ductory paragraphs. Helps you express 
your ideas forcefully and briefly. Send 
dollar for copy. Walter The Adn 





United Stores Company, Pueblo, C: 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Mechanical Engineer wishes to connict 
with some concern or agency handling 
technical advertising. Has had ag: 
experience. A-1 reference. Box 84 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer, Layout and Visualizer, 
responsible for much national advertis 
ing, wants position or piece work; New 
York (big) agency experience. Box 855, 
Printers’ Ink 











Young Man seeks connection as adver- 
tising assistant. Has written sales /et 
ters and copy. Desirous of effecting 
permanent connections; nominal salary 
Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 








SMALL PLANT FOR SALE AT 
HALF PRICE 
Consists of three jobbers, cutter, stitcher, 
perforator, etc. Call 448 Summit Ave- 
nue, West Hoboken, N. 3. 


FOR SALE 
Addressmng Machines — Elliott Direct- 
Current Motor—110 volts; H.P. %. 
Aiso steel file cabinets and trays. All 
in good order. S. Rosenthal & Co., 15 
W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRE SS, _ Ww ashington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO 

New York City 

Wanted Orders for West Virgi irginia coal 
in carloads; ,in reciprocity, mine and 
commissary will buy rail, copper wire, 
powder, machinery; feed, food products, 
staples; printed matter. Correspondence 
invited from reciprocity believers and mu- 
tual business stimulators, Mine Operator, 
Box 1151-Z, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


INCREASE YOUR CIRCULATION 
This Almost Costless Premium 
Song Folio—Combination book 9 x 12. 
Clever, snappy. 16 pages of entertain- 
ing reading. Contains comic, sentimen- 
tal and topical songs, monologues, stump 
speeches, recitations and amusing chat- 
ter. Sample copy 15 cents, with full 
particulars. Book World, 115 N. 10th 

St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Experience and Performance for 
years, detail and copy, 26, have earned 
$2600. Employed. Box 846, P. I. 














Capable Young Woman, college grad 
uate, wishes position on editorial staff 
of trade paper, preferably in line of 
fashions, garments, motion pictures, or 
exports. Address Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


MAKE-UP MAN 
Eight years’ experience magazine work. 
Can get copy in and close forms on 
time. Available July 1st. Box 843, « 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ART EXPERT 
Now connected with industrial concern 
of ‘international reputation, Eight years’ 
experience, covering publicity, selling 
and advertising. Unbroken record of 
real results, Originator of ideas, and 
specialist in their technical development. 
Age 31 years. Married. Available in 
July for new affiliation with agency, 
publisher or manufacturer. Address 
“A. R. T.,” Box 848, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher’s Secretary. A New York 
publisher discontinuing business, inserts 
this advertisement on his own initiativ 

at his own expense. His secretary for 
three years has proved exceptional merit. 
She is a gentile. She has executive 
capacity, ten years of experience in cir 
culation and executive departments oi 
important publications, almost perfect 
skill and judgment as a stenograplier, 
thorough understanding of filing and in 
dexing, an exceptional memory, ut ail 
ing good nature, a good appearance, 
tact, courtesy and good breeding. She 
should not be offered a position paying 
or leading to less than $35, her present 
weekly salary. Address Box 851, |’. ! 
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College Man with some selling experi- 
nce and some knowledge of copy writ- 
ng, typography, art, display and layout 

open for engagement. Box 866, care 
’rinters’ Ink 





WANTED—Editorial position by Amer- 
an, Yale graduate, two years a. 
Three years shop superintendent. Last 
ght years editor. Now editor of lead- 
class publication. Box 858, P. I. 





Journeyman Printer, studying advertis- 
g, seeks employment in advertising 
gency, starting as compositor or typo- 
iphical man. Excellent ideas, A-1 ref- 
rences, Salary secondary to opportu- 
ty. Box 842, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young College Woman with 3 years’ 
ew York business and advertising 
gency experience wants a good advertis- 
g job—New York or outside. Knows 
tenography, production methods and 
py writing. Minimum salary, $35. 
x 856, Printers’ Ink 


Do you want a Representative in New 
York City? I have an exclusive office 
the heart of the advertising section 
1 about four hours a day to offer any 
thy organization needing intelligent, 
erienced representation in this city— 
| at a minimum cost. Box 850, P. I. 


INTENSIVE SELLING 

equires that your customers and pros- 

cts be frequently solicited by mail. 

I have made good as mail salesman 
ind sales manager. For good reasons 
lesire change. 

If you want a young man with push, 
nergy and ideas, plus eleven years’ suc- 
essful experience, write to Box 841, 
Printers’ Ink. 


We Want to Place 
THIS MAN 


His experience in advertising and 
sales, thorough knowledge of men 
and media, and clean-cut, attractive 
personality will make him a valu- 
able asset to the agency, manufac- 
turer or publisher who secures him. 
He is fully competent to organize 
and conduct a sales department and 
plan and carry out every phase of 
advertising. In short, he is too big 
for us; and we want to place him 
where his abilities can find ample 
scope. 

He is forty, healthy, married, and a 
“go-getter”—let us put you in touch 
with him, 
AGENCY, 











Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


\-1, all-around artist, specialist in win- 
ow and display advertising, 20 years’ 
ractical experience, creative ability, can 
indle various mediums, practical know}- 
lige of lithography, ideas, lay outs, 
lummies, advertising agency experience, 
ard worker, desires position, location 
New York. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTED 
to go after business comparatively little 
affected by present inactivity. Give me 
an appointment and let me show you 
how, 1921 Fighter, Box 865, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Man now handling 
advertising for large corporation wants 
to put in new department in daily news- 
paper, city 100,000 or more which opens 
up novel and large field now untouched, 
will also help circulation, small drawing 
account and commission. Middle West 
or West preferred. Box 862, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
You want an assistant who is a trained 
and experienced copy writer and one 
you can depend upon even in your ab- 
sence. I want just such a position in 
New York City or vicinity, August 1 
or as soon as possible. College gradu- 
ate; three years with advertising agency. 
Box 853, Printers’ Ink 


HERE’S YOUR MAN 
A Technical Copy Writer who can pre- 
sent the hard, cold facts of a manufac- 
turer in a humanly interesting fashion. 
Backed by a vast experience in getting 
the most out of a limited appropriation. 
A college education and an original con- 
ception. Open for position as Adver- 
tising Manager or Account Executive. 
Salary $2500. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 














A man of proven ability; twelve years’ 
newspaper experience in selling adver- 
tising and five years’ experience as ad- 
vertising manager in department stores 
doing over five million yearly, is avail- 
able for newspaper seeking a capable 
advertising manager. This man stands 
high in a Western city of over 100,000 
inhabitants. Thirty-eight years of age, 
and married. Address Box 849, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 
ABLE 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Experience in three agencies; copy edit- 
ing in first; wrote copy, made layouts, 
compiled schedules, and turned his hand 
to everything in second, a small agency: 
handled mechanical work, including esti- 
mating and charging, in third, one of 
the 1 largest in the country, turning out 
every kind of advertising matter. Can 
make comprehensive analysis of markets 
and write clear-cut reports; understands 
space buying. 

Completed course in advertising and 
merchandising at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and acquired a broad edu- 
cation in three years under private in- 
struction after leaving high school. 

Would be valuable to an up-to-date, 
growing agency serving clien rep- 
resentative, investigating, writing copy, 
planning. Seeks only a good field—com- 
pensation is entirely up to him, Highest 
references; samples for your inspection ; 
New York or Philadelphia connection 
preferred. Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 
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Dealers 
Know 


that there is stability, 
power and progressive- 
ness behind the prod- 
uct advertised through 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING* 


._[hos. Gsack G. | 
Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 


* Painted Display Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising ~ 
Poster Advertising 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring business 
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fi XPERTS said that it couldn’t be 
done, but the Marathon Belt Com- 
pany, and Samuel B. Lavick, their 
Chicago representative, replied “1921 


Will Reward FIGHTERS.” 


They signed up for a substantial adver- 
tising campaign in The Chicago Tribune 
and set out to sell Marathon Belts. 


Before the advertising started, seven 
salesmen had sold $75,000 worth of 
Marathon Belts to 1,000 Chicago dealers. 


As .soon as the copy appeared scores of 
additiona! dealers sent in orders un- 
solicited. Loop stores sold 300 and 400 


Marathons in an afternoon. 


Fighting advertising still pays, 
particularly in 


The Chicago Tribuue 


THE WORLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 








Largest Morning Daily Circulation in America 

















